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CuarTter XX. Drirtine away. 


ILBERT FENTON found Jacob Nowell worse; so much worse, 
that he had been obliged to take to his bed, and was lying in 
a dull shabby room upstairs, faintly lighted by one tall tallow candle 
on the mantelpiece. Marian was there when Gilbert went in. She 
had arrived a couple of hours before, and had taken her place at once 
by the sick-bed. Her bonnet and shawl were thrown carelessly upon 
a dilapidated couch by the window. Gilbert fancied she looked like 
a ministering angel as she sat by the bed, her soft brown hair falling 
loosely round the lovely face, her countenance almost divine in its 
expression of tenderness and pity. 

‘You came to town alone, Marian?’ he asked in a low voice. 
' The old man was in a doze at this moment, lying with his pinched 
withered face turned towards his granddaughter, his feeble hand in 
hers. 

‘Yes, I came alone. My husband had not come back, and I 
would not delay any longer after receiving your letter. I am very 
glad I came. My poor grandfather seemed so pleased to see me. 
He was wandering a little when I first came in, but brightened won- 
derfully afterwards, and quite understood who I was.’ 

The old man awoke presently. He was in a semi-delirious state, 
but seemed to know his granddaughter, and clung to her, calling her 
by name with senile fondness. His mind wandered back to the past, 
and he talked to his son as if he had been in the room, reproach- 
ing him for his extravagance, his college debts, which had been the 
ruin of his careful hard-working father. At another moment he fan- 
cied that his wife was still alive, and spoke to her, telling her that 
their grandchild had been christened after her, and that she was to 
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love the girl. And then the delirium left him for a time, his mind 
grew clearer, and he talked quite rationally in his slow feeble way. 

‘Is that Mr. Fenton ?’ he asked; ‘the room’s so dark, I can’t 
see very well. She has come to me, you see. She’s a good girl. 
Her eyes are like my wife’s. Yes, she’s a good girl. It seems a 
hard thing that I should have lived all these years without knowing 
her; lived alone, with no one about me but those that were on the 
watch for my money, and eager to cheat me at every turn. My 
life might have been happier if I’d had a grandchild to keep me 
company, and I might have left this place and lived like a gentle- 
man for her sake. But that’s all past and gone. You'll be rich 
when I’m dead, Marian; yes, what most people would count rich. 
You won’t squander the money, will you, my dear, as your father 
would, if it were left to him ?’ 

‘No, grandfather. But tell me about my father. Is he still 
living ?’ the girl asked eagerly. 

‘Never mind him, child,’ answered Jacob Nowell. ‘ He hasn’t 
troubled himself about you, and you can’t do better than keep clear 
of him. No good ever came of anything he did yet, and no good 
ever will come. Don’t you have anything to do with him, Marian. 
He'll try to get all your money away from you, if you give him a 
ehance—depend upon that.’ 

‘ He is living, then? O, my dear grandfather, do tell me some- 
thing more about him. Remember that whatever his errors may 
have been, he is my father—the only relation I have in the world 
except yourself.’ 

‘ His whole life has been one long error,’ answered Jacob Nowell. 
‘I tell you, child, the less you know of him the better.’ 

He was not to be moved from this, and would say no more about 
his son, in spite of Marian’s earnest pleading. The doctor came 
in presently, for the second time that evening, and forbade his pa- 
tient’s talking any more. He told Gilbert as he left the house, that 
the old man’s life was now only a question of so many days or so 
many hours. 

The woman who did all the work of Jacob Nowell’s establish- 
ment—a dilapidated-looking widow, whom nobody in that quarter 
ever remembered in any other condition than that of widowhood— 
had prepared a small bedroom at the back of the house for Marian ; 
a room in which Percival had slept in his early boyhood, and where 
the daughter found faint traces of her father’s life. Mr. Macready as 
Othello, in a spangled tunic, with vest of actual satin let into the 
picture, after the pre-Raphaelite or realistic tendency commonly 
found in such juvenile works of art, hung over the narrow painted 
mantelpiece. The fond mother had had this masterpiece framed and 
glazed in the days when her son was still a little lad, unspoiled by 
University life and those splendid aspirations which afterwards made 
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his home hateful to him. There were some tattered books upon a 
little shelf by the bed—school prizes, an old Virgil, a Robinson 
Crusoe shorn of its binding. The boy’s name was written in them 
in a scrawling schoolboy hand; not once, but many times, after the 
fashion of juvenile bibliopoles, with primitive rhymes in Latin and 
English setting forth his proprietorship in the volumes. Carica- 
tures were scribbled upon the fly-leaves and margins of the books, 
the date whereof looked very old to Marian, long before her own 
birth. 

It was not till very late that she consented to leave the old man’s 
side and go to the room which had been got ready for her, to lie 
down for an hour. She would not hear of any longer rest, though 
the humble widow was quite pathetic in her entreaties that the dear 
young lady would try to get a good night’s sleep, and would leave 
the care of Mr. Nowell to her, who knew his ways, poor dear gentle- 
man, and would watch over him as carefully as if he’d been her own 
poor husband, who kept his bed for a twelvemonth before he died, 
and had to be waited on hand and foot. Marian told this woman 
that she did not want rest. She had come to town on purpose to 
be with her grandfather, and would stay with him as long as he 
needed her care. 

She did, however, consent to go to her room for a little in the 
early November dawn, when Jacob Nowell had fallen into a pro- 
found sleep; but when she did lie down, sleep would not come to 
her. She could not help listening to every sound in the opposite 
room—the falling of a cinder, the stealthy footfall of the watcher 
moving cautiously about now and then; listening still more intently 
when all was silent, expecting every moment to hear herself sum- 
moned suddenly. The sick-room and the dark shadow of coming 
death brought back the thought of that bitter time when her uncle 
was lying unconscious and speechless in the pretty room at Lidford, 
with the wintry light shining coldly upon his stony face; while she 
sat by his pillow, watching him in hopeless silent agony, waiting for 
that dread change which they had told her was the only change that 
could come to him on earth. The scene reacted itself in her mind 
to-night, with all the old anguish. She shut it out at last with a 
great effort, and began to think of what her grandfather had said 
to her. 

She was to be rich. She who had been a dependent upon others 
all her life was to know the security and liberty that must needs go 
along with wealth. She was glad of this, much more for her hus- 
band’s sake than her own. She knew that the cares which had 
clouded their life of late, which had made him seem to love her less 
than he had loved her at first, had their chief origin in want of 
money. What happiness it would be for her to lift this burden from 
his life, to give him peace and security for the years to come! Her 
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thoughts wandered away into the bright region of day-dreams after 
this, and she fancied what their lives might be without that dull 
sordid trouble of pecuniary embarrassments. She fancied her hus- 
band, with all the fetters removed that had hampered his footsteps 
hitherto, winning a name and a place in the world. It is so natural 
for a romantic inexperienced girl to believe that the man she loves 
was born to achieve greatness; and that if he misses distinction, 
it is from the perversity of his surroundings or from his own care- 
lessness, never from the fact of his being only a very small creature 
after all. 

It was broad daylight when Marian rose after an hour of sleep- 
lessness and thought, and refreshed herself with the contents of the 
cracked water-jug upon the rickety little washstand. The old man 
was still asleep when she went back to his room; but his breathing 
was more troubled than it had been the night before, and the widow, 
who was experienced in sickness and death, told Marian that he 
would not last very long. The shopman, Luke Tulliver, had come 
upstairs to see his master, and was hovering over the bed with a 
ghoulish aspect. This young man looked very sharply at Marian 
as she came into the room, seemed indeed hardly able to take his 
eyes from her face, and there was not much favour in his look. He 
knew who she was, and had been told how kindly the old man had 
taken to her in those last moments of his life; and he hated her 
with all his heart and soul, having devoted all the force of his mind 
for the last ten years to the cultivation of his employer’s good graces, 
hoping that Mr. Nowell, having no one else to whom to leave his 
money, would end by leaving it all to him. And here was a grand- 
daughter, sprung from goodness knows where, to cheat him out of 
all his chances. He had always suspected Gilbert Fenton of being 
a dangerous sort of person, and it was no doubt he who had brought 
about this introduction, to the annihilation of Mr. Tulliver’s hopes. 
This young man took his place in a vacant chair by the fire, as if 
determined to stop; while Marian seated herself quietly by the 
sleeper’s pillow, thinking only of that one occupant of the room, 
and supposing that Mr. Tulliver’s presence was a mark of fidelity. 

The old man woke with a start presently, and looked about him 
in a slow bewildered way for some moments. 

‘ Who’s that ?’ he asked presently, pointing to the figure by the 
hearth. 

‘It’s only Mr. Tulliver, sir,’ the widow answered. ‘He’s so 
anxious about you, poor young man.’ 

‘I don’t want him,’ said Jacob Nowell impatiently. ‘I don’t 
want his anxiety ; I want to be alone with my granddaughter.’ 

‘Don’t send me away, sir,’ Mr. Tulliver pleaded in a piteous 
tone. ‘I don’t deserve to be sent away like a stranger, after serv- 
ing you faithfully for the last ten years—’ 
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‘And being well paid for your services,’ gasped the old man. 
‘I tell you I don’t want you. Go downstairs and mind the 
shop.’ 

‘It’s not open yet, sir,’ remonstrated Mr. Tulliver. 

‘Then it ought to be. I'll have no idling and shirking because 
I’m ill. Go down and take down the shutters directly. Let the 
business go on just as if I was there to watch it.’ 

‘I’m going, sir,’ whimpered the young man; ‘ but it does seem 
rather a poor return after having served you as I have, and loved 
you as if you’d been my own father.’ 

‘Very much men love their fathers nowadays! I didn’t ask you 
to love me, did I? or hire you for that, or pay you for it? Pshaw, 
man, I know you. You wanted my money like the rest of them, 
and I didn’t mind your thinking there was a chance of your getting 
it. I’ve rather encouraged the notion at odd times. It made you 
a better servant, and kept you honest. But now that I’m dying, 
I can afford to tell the truth. This young lady will have all my 
money, every sixpence of it, except five-and-twenty pounds to Mrs. 
Mitchin yonder. And now you can go. You'd have got something 
perhaps in a small way, if you’d been less of a sneak and a list- 
ener ; but you’ve played your cards a trifle too well.’ 

The old man had raised himself up in his bed, and rallied con- 
siderably while he made this speech. He seemed to take a mali- 
cious pleasure in his shopman’s disappointment. But when Luke 
Tulliver had slowly withdrawn from the room, with a last venomous 
look at Marian, Jacob Nowell sank back upon his pillow exhausted 
by his unwonted animation. 

‘You don’t know what a deep schemer that young man has 
been, Marian,’ he said, ‘and how I have laughed in my sleeve at 
his manceuvres.’ 

The dull November day dragged itself slowly through, Marian 
never leaving her post by the sick-bed. Jacob Nowell spent those 
slow hours in fitful sleep and frequent intervals of wakefulness, in 
which he would talk to Marian, however she might urge him to re- 
member the doctor’s injunctions that he should be kept perfectly 
quiet. It seemed indeed to matter very little whether he obeyed 
the doctor or not, since the end was inevitable. 

One of the curates of the parish came in the course of the day, 
and read and prayed beside the old man’s bed, Jacob Nowell joining 
in the prayers in a half mechanical way. For many years of his life 
he had neglected all religious duties. It was years since he had 
been inside a church ; perhaps he had not been once since the death 
of his wife, who had persuaded him to go with her sometimes to the 
evening service, when he had generally scandalised her by falling 
asleep during the delivery of the sermon. All that the curate told 
him now about the necessity that he should make his peace with his 
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God, and prepare himself for a world to come, had a far-off sound 
to him. He thought more about the silver downstairs, and what it 
was likely to realise in the auction-room. Even in this supreme 
hour his conscience did not trouble him much about the doubtful 
modes by which some of the plate he had dealt in had reached his 
hands. If he had not bought the things, some other dealer would 
have bought them. That is the easy-going way in which he 
would have argued the question, had he been called upon to argue 
it at all. 

Mr. Fenton came in the evening to see the old man, and stood 
for a little time by the bedside watching him as he slept, and talk- 
ing in a low voice to Marian. He asked her how long she was 
going to remain in Queen-Anne-court, and found her ideas very 
vague upon that subject. 

‘If the end is so near as the doctor says, it would be cruel to 
leave my grandfather till all is over,’ she said. 

‘I wonder that your husband has not come to you, if he is in 
London,’ Gilbert remarked to her presently. He found himself very 
often wondering about her husband’s proceedings, in no indulgent 
mood. 

‘He may not be in London,’ she answered, seeming a little 
vexed by the observation. ‘I am quite sure that he will do what- 
ever is best.’ 

‘But if he should not come to you, and if your grandfather 
should die while you are alone here, I trust you will send for me 
and let me give you any help you may require. You can scarcely 
stay in this house after the poor old man’s death.’ 

‘I shall go back to Hampshire immediately; if I am not wanted 
here for anything—to make arrangements for the funeral. O, how 
hard it seems to speak of that while he is still living !’ 

‘You need give yourself no trouble on that account. I will see 
to all that, if there is no more proper person to do so.’ 

‘You are very good. Iam anxious to go back to the Grange 
as quickly as possible.’ 

Gilbert left soon after this. He felt that his presence was of 
no use in the sick-room, and that he had no right to intrude upon 
Marian at such a time. 


CuapterR XXI. 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


Atmost immediately after Gilbert’s departure, another visitor 
appeared in the dimly-lighted shop, where Luke Tulliver was poring 
over a newspaper at one end of the counter under a solitary gas- 
burner. , 
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This new-comer was Percival Nowell, who had not been to the 
house since his daughter’s arrival. 

‘ Well,’ said this gentleman, in his usual off-hand manner, ‘ how’s 
the governor ?’ 

‘Very ill; going fast, the doctor says.’ 

‘Eh? As bad as that? Then there’s been a change since I 
was here last.’ 

“Yes ; Mr. Nowell was taken much worse yesterday morning. 
He had a kind of fit, I fancy, and couldn’t get his speech for some 
time afterwards. But he got over that, and has talked well enough 
since then,’ Mr. Tulliver concluded ruefully, remembering his mas- 
ter’s candid remarks that morning. 

‘T’'ll step upstairs and have a look at the old gentleman,’ said 
Percival. 

‘ There’s a young lady with him,’ Mr. Tulliver remarked, in a 
somewhat mysterious tone. 

‘A young lady!’ the other cried. ‘ What young lady ?’ 

‘ His granddaughter.’ 

‘ Indeed !’ 

‘Yes; she came up from the country yesterday evening, and 
she’s been sitting with him ever since. He seems to have taken to 
her very much. You'd think she’d been about him all her life ; and 
she’s to have all his money, he says. I wonder what his only son 
will say to that,’ added Mr. Tulliver, looking very curiously at Per- 
cival Nowell, ‘supposing him to be alive? Rather hard upon him, 
isn’t it ?” . 

‘Uncommonly,’ the other answered coolly. He saw that the 
shopman suspected his identity, though he had carefully avoided all 
reference to the relationship between himself and the old man in 
Luke Tulliver’s presence, and had begged his father to say nothing 
about him. 

‘I should like to see this young lady before I go up to Mr. 
Nowell’s room,’ he said presently. ‘ Will you step upstairs and ask 
her to come down to me ?’ 

‘I can go if you wish, but I don’t suppose she'll leave the old 
gentleman.’ ° 

‘ Never mind what you suppose. Tell her that I wish to say a 
few words to her upon particular business.’ 

Luke Tulliver departed upon this errand, while Percival Nowell 
went into the parlour, and seated himself before the dull neglected 
fire in the lumbering old arm-chair in which his father had sat 
through the long lonely evenings for so many years. Mr. Nowell 
the younger was not disturbed by any sentimental reflections upon 
this subject, however; he was thinking of his father’s will, and the 
wrong which was inflicted upon him thereby. 

‘To be cheated out of every sixpence by my own flesh and 
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blood!’ he muttered to himself. ‘That seems too much for any 
man to bear.’ 

The door was opened by a gentle hand presently, and Marian 
came into the room. Percival Nowell rose from his seat hastily 
and stood facing her, surprised by her beauty and an indefinable 
likeness which she bore to her mother—a likeness which brought 
his dead wife’s face back to his mind with a sudden pang. He had loved 
her after his own fashion once upon a time, and had grown weary 
of her and neglected her after the death of that short-lived selfish 
passion ; but something, some faint touch of the old feeling, stirred 
his heart as he looked at his daughter to-night. The emotion was 
as brief as the breath of a passing wind. In the next moment he 
was thinking of his father’s money, and how this girl had emerged 
from obscurity to rob him of it. 

‘ You wish to speak to me on business, I am told,’ she said, in 
her clear low voice, wondering at the stranger’s silence and deli- 
berate scrutiny of her face. 

‘Yes, I have to speak to you on very serious business, Marian,’ 
he answered gravely. 

‘ You are an utter stranger to me, and yet call me by my Chris- 
tian name.’ 

‘I am not an utter stranger to you. Look at me, Mrs. Hol- 
brook. Have you never seen my face before ?’ 

‘ Never.’ 

‘ Are you quite sure of that? Look a little longer before you 
answer again.’ 

‘Yes!’ she cried suddenly, after a long pause. ‘ You are my 
father !’ 

There had come back upon her, in a rapid flash of memory, the 
picture of a room in Brussels—a room lighted dimly by two wax- 
candles on the chimney-piece, where there was a tall dark man who 
snatched her up in his arms and kissed her before he went out. 
She remembered caring very little for his kisses, and having a 
childish consciousness of the fact that it was he who made her 
mamma cry so often in the quiet lonely evenings, when the mother 
and child were together in that desolate continental lodging. 

Yet at this moment she was scarcely disposed to think much 
about her father’s ill-conduct. “She considered only that he was 
her father, and that they had found each other after long years of 
separation. She stretched out her arms, and would have fallen upon 
his breast; but something in his manner repelled her, something 
downcast and nervous, which had a chilling effect upon her, and 
gave her time to remember how little cause she had to love him. 
He did not seem aware of the affectionate impulse which had moved 
her towards him at first. He gave her his hand presently. It was 
deadly cold, and lay loosely in her own. 
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‘I was asking my grandfather about you this morning,’ she said, 
wondering at his strange manner, ‘ but he would not tell me where 
you were.’ 

‘Indeed! Iam surprised to find you felt so much interest in 
me; I’m aware that I don’t deserve as much. Yet I could plead 
plenty of excuses for my life, if I cared to trouble you with them; 
but I don’t. It would be a long story; and when it was told, you 
might not believe it. Most men are, more or less, the slave of 
circumstances. I have suffered that kind of bondage all my life. 
I have known, too, that you were in good hands—better off in every 
way than you could have been in my care—or I should have acted 
differently in relation to you.’ 

‘There is no occasion to speak of the past,’ Marian replied 
gravely. ‘ Providence was very good to me; but I know my poor 
mother’s last days were full of sorrow. I cannot tell how far it 
might have been in your power to prevent that. It is not my place 
to blame, or even to question, your conduct.’ 

‘You are an uncommonly dutiful daughter,’ Mr. Nowell ex- 
claimed with rather a bitter laugh ; ‘I thought that you would have 
repudiated me altogether perhaps; would have taken your tone from 
my father, who has grown pig-headed with old age, and cannot for- 
give me for having had the aspirations of a gentleman.’ 

‘It is a pity there should not be union between my grandfather 
and you at such a moment as this,’ Marian said. 

‘O, we are civil enough to each other. I bear no malice against 
the old man, though many sons in my position might consider them- 
selves hardly used. And now I may as well go upstairs and pay my 
respects. Why is not your husband with you, by the bye ?’ 

‘He is not wanted here; and I do not even know that he is 
in London.’ 

‘Humph! He seems rather a mysterious sort of person, this 
husband of yours.’ 

Marian took no notice of this remark, and the father and daugh- 
ter went upstairs to the sick-room together. The old silversmith 
received his son with obvious coolness, and was evidently displeased 
at seeing Marian and her father together. 

Percival Nowell however, on his part, appeared to be in an un- 
usually affectionate and dutiful mood this evening. He held his 
place by the bedside resolutely, and insisted on sharing Marian’s 
watch that night. So all through the long night those two sat 
together ; while the old man passed from uneasy slumber to more 
uneasy wakefulness, and back to troubled sleep again, his breathing 
growing heavier and more laboured with every hour. They were 
very quiet, and could have found but little to say to each other, 
had there been no reason for their silence. That first brief im- 
pulsive feeling of affection past, Marian could only think of this 
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newly-found father as the man who had made her mother’s life 
lonely and wretched while he pursued his own selfish pleasures ; 
and who had allowed her to grow to womanhood without having 
been the object of one thought or care upon his part. She could 
not forget these things, as she sat opposite to him in the awful 
silence of the sick-room, stealing a glance at his face now and then, 
and wondering at the strange turn of fortune which had brought them 
thus together. 

It was not a pleasant face by any means—not a countenance to 
inspire love or confidence. Handsome still, but with a faded look, 
like a face that had grown pallid and wrinkled in the feverish at- 
mosphere of vicious haunts—under the flaring gas that glares down 
upon the green cloth of a rouge-et-noir table, in the tumult of 
crowded race-courses, the press and confusion of the betting-ring— 
it was the face of a battered roué, who had lived his life, and out- 
lived the smiles of fortune; the face of a man to whom honest 
thoughts and hopes had long been unknown. There was a dis- 
appointed peevish look about the drooping corners of the mouth, an 
angry glitter in the eyes. 

He did not look at his daughter very often as they sat together 
through that weary vigil, but kept his eyes for the greater part of 
the time upon the wasted face on the pillow, which looked like a 
parchment mask in the dim light. He seemed to be deep in thought, 
and several times in the night Marian heard him breathe an impa- 
tient sigh, as if his thoughts were not pleasant to him. More than 
once he rose from his chair and paced the room softly for a little 
time, as if the restlessness of his mind had made that forced quiet 
unendurable. The early morning light came at last, faint and wan 
and gray, across a forest of blackened chimney-pots, and by that 
light the watchers could see that Jacob Nowell had changed for the 
worse. 

He lingered till late that afternoon. It was growing dusk when 
he died, making a very peaceful end of life at the last, with his head 
resting upon Marian’s shoulder, and his cold hand clasped in hers. 
His son stood by the bed, looking down upon him at that final 
moment with a fixed inscrutable face. Gilbert Fenton called that 
evening, and heard of the old man’s death from Luke Tulliver. He 
heard also that Mrs. Holbrook intended to sleep in Queen -Anne- 
court that night, and did not therefore intrude upon her, relying 
upon being able to see her next morning. He left his card, with 
a few words of condolence written upon it in pencil. 

Mr. Nowell was with his daughter in the little parlour behind 
the shop when Luke Tulliver gave her this card. He asked who 
the visitor was. 

‘Mr. Fenton, a gentleman I knew at Lidford in my dear uncle’s 
lifetime. My grandfather liked him very much.’ 
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‘Mr. Fenton! Yes, my father told me all about him. You 
were engaged to him, and jilted him for this man you have married 
—very foolishly, as it seems to me; for he could certainly have 
given you a better position than that which you appear to occupy 
now.’ 

‘I chose for my own happiness,’ Marian answered quietly, ‘ and 
I have only one subject for regret; that is, that I was compelled 
to act with ingratitude towards a good man. But Mr. Fenton has 
forgiven me; has promised to be my friend, if ever I should have 
need of his friendship. He has very kindly offered to take all 
trouble off my hands with respect to—to the arrangements for the 
funeral.’ 

‘ He is remarkably obliging,’ said Percival Nowell with a sneer ; 
‘but as the only son of the deceased, I consider myself the proper 
person to perform that final duty.’ 

‘I do not wish to interfere with your doing so. Of course I did 
not know how near at hand you were when Mr. Fenton made that 
offer, or I should have told him.’ 

‘You mean to remain until the funeral is over, I suppose ?” 

‘I think not; I want to go back to Hampshire as soon as pos- 
sible—by an early train to-morrow morning, if I can. I do not see 
that there is any reason for my remaining. I could not prove my 
respect or affection for my grandfather any more by staying.’ 

‘Certainly not,’ her father answered promptly. ‘I think you 
will be quite right in getting away from this dingy hole as quick as 
you can.’ 

‘It is not for that. But I have promised to return directly I 
was free to do so.’ 

‘And you go back to Hampshire? To what part of Hampshire?’ 

Marian told him the name of the place where she was living. 
He wrote the address in his pocket-book, and was especially careful 
that it should be correctly written, as to the name of the nearest 
town, and in all other particulars. 

‘I may have to write to you, or to come to you, perhaps,’ he 
said. ‘It’s as well to be prepared for the contingency.’ 

After this Mr. Nowell sent out for a Railway Guide, in order 
to give his daughter all necessary information about the trains for 
Malsham. There was a tolerably fast train that left Waterloo at 
seven in the morning, and Marian decided upon going by that. 
She had to spend the evening alone with her father, while Mrs. 
Mitchin kept watch in the dismal chamber upstairs. Mr. Nowell 
asked his daughter’s permission to light his cigar, and having 
obtained it, sat smoking moodily all the evening, staring into the 
fire, and very rarely addressing his companion, who had taken a 
Bible out of her travelling-bag, and was reading those solemn chap- 
ters which best harmonised with her feelings at this moment; think- 
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ing as she read of the time when her guardian and benefactor lay 
in his last calm rest, and she had vainly tried to find comfort in 
the same words, and had found herself staring blankly at the sacred 
page, with eyes that were dry and burning, and to which there came 
no merciful relief from tears. 

Her father glanced at her askance now and then from his arm- 
chair by the fire, as she sat by the little round table looking down 
at her book, the light of the candles shining full upon her pensive 
face. He looked at her with no friendliness in his eyes, but with 
that angry sparkle which had grown almost habitual to them of late, 
since the world had gone ill with him. After one of those brief 
stolen looks, a strange smile crept over his face. He was thinking 
of a little speech of Shakespeare’s Richard about his nephew, the 
youthful Prince of Wales : 


‘So young, so wise, they say do ne’er live long.’ 


‘ How pious she is!’ he said to himself with a diabolical sneer. 
‘ Did the half-pay Captain teach her that, I wonder ? or does church- 
going, and psalm-singing, and Bible-reading come natural to all 
women? I know my mother was good at it, and my wife too. She 
used to fly to her Bible as a man flies to dram-drinking, or his pipe, 
when things go wrong.’ 

- He got tired of his cigar at last, and went out into the shop, 
where he began to question Mr. Tulliver as to the extent and value 
of the stock-in-trade, and upon other details of the business ; to all 
of which inquiries the shopman replied in a suspicious and grudging 
spirit, giving his questioner the smallest possible amount of informa- 
tion. 

‘You’re an uncommonly cautious young man,’ Mr. Nowell ex- 
claimed at last. ‘You'll never stand in your own light by being too 
anxious to oblige other people. I daresay, though, you could speak 
fast enough, if it was made worth your while.’ 

‘I don’t see what is to make it worth my while,’ Luke Tulliver 
answered coolly. ‘ My duty is to my dead master, and those that 
are to come after him. I don’t want strangers coming sniffing and 
prying into the stock. Mr. Nowell’s books were kept so that I 
couldn’t cheat him out of sixpence, or the value of a sixpence; and 
I mean to hand ’em over to the lawyer in a manner that will do 
me credit. My master has not been a generous master to me, con- 
sidering how I’ve served him, and I’ve got nothing but my character 
to look to; but that I have got, and I don’t want it tampered with.’ 

‘ Who is going to tamper with it ?’ said Mr. Nowell. ‘So you'll 
hand over the stock-books to the lawyer, will you, without a leaf 
missing, or an erasure, or an item marked off as sold that never was 
sold, or any little dodges of that kind, eh, Mr. Tulliver ?’ 

‘ Of course,’ answered the shopman, looking defiantly at the 
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questioner, who was leaning across the counter with folded arms, 
staring at Luke Tulliver with an ironical grin upon his countenance. 

‘Then you are a very remarkable man. I should have thought 
such a chance as a death as unexpected as my—as old Mr. No- 
well’s, would have made the fortune of a confidential clerk like you.’ 

‘I’m not a thief,’ answered Mr. Tulliver with an air of virtuous 
indignation ; ‘and you can’t know much about old Jacob Nowell, if 
you think that anybody could cheat him, living or dead. There’s 
not an entry in the book that isn’t signed with his initials, in his 
own hand. When a thing was sold and crossed off the book, he 
put his initials to the entry of the sale. He went through the books 
every night till a week ago, and he’d as soon have cut his own head 
off as omit to do it, so long as he could see the figures in the book 
or hold his pen.’ 

Mr. Medler the lawyer came in while Percival Nowell and the 
shopman were talking. He had been away from his office upon 
business that evening, and had only just received the tidings of the 
silversmith’s death. 

Luke Tulliver handed him the books and keys of the cases in 
which the tarnished plate was exhibited. He went into all the de- 
tails of the business carefully, setting his seal upon books and papers, 
and doing all that he could to make matters secure without hin- 
drance to the carrying on of the trade. 

He was surprised to hear that Mrs. Holbrook was in the house, 
and proposed paying his respects to her that evening; but this Mr. 
Nowell prevented. She was tired and out of spirits, he told the 
attorney ; it would be better for him to see her next day. It was 
convenient to Mr. Nowell to forget Marian’s intention of returning 
to Hampshire by an early train on the following morning at this 
juncture. 

When he went back to the parlour by and by, after Mr. Medler 
had finished his business in the shop, and was trudging briskly to- 
wards his own residence, Mr. Nowell told his daughter that the law- 
yer had been there, but did not inform her of his desire to see her. 

‘I suppose you know all about your grandfather’s will ?’ he said 
by and by, when he had half-finished another cigar. Marian had 
put away her book by this time, and was looking dreamily at the 
fire, thinking of her husband, who need never know those weary 
sordid cares about money again, now that she was to be rich. 

Her father’s question startled. her out of that agreeable day- 
dream. 

‘Yes,’ she said; ‘my grandfather told me that he had left all 
his money to me. I know that must seem unjust to you, papa; 
but I hope my husband will allow me to do something towards re- 
pairing that injustice in some measure.’ 

‘In some measure !’ Mr. Nowell thought savagely; ‘ that means 
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a pittance that would serve to keep life in a pauper, I suppose; and 
that is to be contingent upon her husband’s permission.’ He made 
no audible reply to his daughter’s speech, and seemed, indeed, so 
much absorbed in his own thoughts, that Marian doubted if he had 
heard her; and so the rest of the long evening wore itself out in 
dismal silence, while stealthy footsteps sounded now and then upon 
the stairs. Later Mr. Nowell was summoned to a conference with 
some mysterious person in the shop, whom Marian supposed to be 
the undertaker; and returning from this interview with a gloomy 
face, he resumed his seat by the fire. 

It seemed very strange to Marian that they two, father and 
daughter, should be together thus, so near and yet so wide apart ; 
united by the closest tie of kindred, brought together thus after 
years of severance, yet with no bond of sympathy between them ; 
no evidence of remorseful tenderness on the side of him whose life 
had been one long neglect of a father’s duty. 

‘ How could I expect that he would care for me in the smallest 
degree, after his desertion of my mother?’ Marian thought to her- 
self, as she meditated upon her father’s coldness, which at first had 
seemed so strange to her. She had fancied that, whatever his sins 
in the past had been, his heart would have melted at the sight of 
his only child.. She had thought of him and dreamed of him so 
often in her girlhood, elevating him in her romantic fancy into some- 
thing much better and brighter than he really was—a sinner at 
best, it is true, but a sinner of a lofty type, a noble nature gone 
astray. She had imagined a reunion with him in the days to come, 
when it should be her delight to minister to his declining years— 
to be the consolation of his repentant soul. And now she had found 
him she knew these things could never be—that there was not one 
feeling of sympathy possible between her and that broken-down, 
dissipated-looking man of the world. 

The dismal evening came to an end at last, and Marian bade 
her father good-night, and went upstairs to the little room where 
the traces of his boyhood had interested her so keenly when first she 
looked upon them. Mr. Nowell promised to come to Queen-Anne- 
court at a quarter past six next morning, to escort his daughter to 
the station, an act of parental solicitude she had not expected from 
him. He took his departure immediately afterwards, being let out 
of the shop-door by Luke Tulliver, who was in a very cantankerous 
humour, and took no pains to disguise the state of his feelings.. The 
lawyer Mr. Medler had pried into everything, the shopman told 
Percival Nowell ; had declared himself empowered to do this, as the 
legal adviser of the deceased ; and had seemed as suspicious as if 
he, Luke Tulliver, meant to rob his dead master. Mr. Tulliver’s 
sensitive nature had been outraged by such a line of conduct. 

‘ And what has he done with the books ?’? Mr. Nowell asked. 
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‘They’re all in the desk yonder, and that fellow Medler has 
taken away the keys.’ 

‘ Sharp practice,’ said Mr. Nowell; ‘but to a man with your 
purity of intention it can’t matter what precautions are taken to in- 
sure the safety of the property.’ 

‘ Of course it don’t matter,’ the other answered peevishly ; ‘but 
I like to be treated as a gentleman.’ 

‘Humph! And you expect to retain your place here, I suppose, 
if the business is carried on ?’ 

‘It’s too good a business to be let drop,’ replied Mr. Tulliver ; 
‘but I shouldn’t think that young lady upstairs would be much of a 
hand at trade. I wouldn’t mind offering a fair price for the busi- 
ness,—I’ve got a tidy little bit of money put away, though my salary 
has been small enough, goodness knows ; but I’ve lived with the old 
gentleman, and never wasted a penny upon pleasure; none of your 
music-halls, or dancing-saloons, or anything of that kind, for me,— 
or I wouldn’t mind paying an annual sum out of the profits of the 
trade for a reasonable term. If you’ve any influence with the young 
lady, perhaps you could put it to her, and get her to look at things 
in that light,’ Mr. Tulliver added, becoming quite obsequious as it 
dawned upon him that this interloping stranger might be able to do 
him a service. 

‘I'll do my best for you, Tulliver,’ Mr. Nowell replied, in a 
patronising tone. ‘I daresay the young lady will be quite willing 
to entertain any reasonable proposition you may make.’ 

Faithful to his promise Mr. Nowell appeared at a quarter past 
six next morning, at which hour he found his daughter quite ready 
for her journey. She was very glad to get away from that dreary 
house, made a hundredfold more dismal by the sense of what lay in 
the closed chamber, where the candles were still burning in the yel- 
low fog of the November morning, and to which Marian had gone 
with hushed footsteps to kneel for the last time beside the old man 
who was so near her by the ties of relationship, and whom she had 
known for so brief a space. She was glad to leave that dingy quar- 
ter of the town, which to one who had never lived in an English 
city seemed unspeakably close and wretched; still more glad to 
think that she was going back to the quiet home, where her husband 
would most likely join her very soon. She might find him there 
when she arrived, perhaps; for he knew nothing of this journey to 
London, or could only hear of it at the Grange, where she had left a 
letter for him, enclosing that brief note of Gilbert Fenton’s which had 
informed her of her grandfather’s fatal illness. There were special 
reasons why she should not ask him to meet her in Queen-Anne- 
court, however long she might have been compelled to stay there. 

Mr. Nowell was much more affectionate in his manner to his 
daughter this morning, as they sat in the cab driving to the station, 
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and walked side by side upon the platform in the quarter of an hour’s 
interval before the departure of the train. He questioned her closely 
upon her life in the present, and her plans for the future, express- 
ing himself in a remarkably generous manner upon the subject of 
“her grandfather’s will, and declaring himself very well pleased that 
his own involuntary neglect was to be so amply atoned for by the 
old man’s liberality. He found his daughter completely ignorant 
of the world, as gentle and confiding as he had found her mother in 
the past. He sounded the depths of her innocent mind during that 
brief promenade ; and when the train bore her away at last, and the 
platform was clear, he remained for some time walking up and down 
in profound meditation, scarcely knowing where he was. He looked 
round him in an absent way by and by, and then hurriedly left the 
station, and drove straight to Mr. Medler’s office, which was upon 
the ground-floor of a gloomy old house in one of the dingier streets 
in the Soho district, and in the upper chambers whereof the attor- 
ney’s wife and numerous offspring had their abode. He came down 
to his client from his unpretending breakfast-table in a faded dress- 
ing-gown, with smears of egg and greasy traces of buttered toast 
about the region of his mouth, and seemed not particularly pleased 
to see Mr. Nowell. But the conference that followed was a long 
one; and it is to be presumed that it involved some chance of future 
profit, since the lawyer forgot to return to his unfinished breakfast, 
much to the vexation of Mrs. Medler, a faded lady with everything 
about her in the extremest stage of limpness, who washed the break- 
fast-things with her own fair hands, in consideration of the multi- 
tudinous duties to be performed by that hapless solitary damsel who 
in such modest households is usually denominated ‘ the girl.’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 


AT LIDFORD AGAIN. 


GiLBERT Fenton called in Queen-Anne-court within a few hours 
of Marian’s departure, and was not a little disappointed when he 
was told that she had gone back to Hampshire. He had relied 
upon seeing her again—not once only, but several times—before her 
return. He had promised Jacob Nowell that he would watch over 
and protect her interests; and it was a sincere unqualified wish to 
do this that influenced him now. More than a dear friend, the 
sweetest and dearest of all womankind, she could never be to him. 
He accepted the position with resignation. The first sharp bitter- 
ness of her loss was over. That he should ever cease to love her 
was impossible; but it seemed to him that a chivalrous friendship 
for her, a disinterested brotherly affection, was in no manner incom- 
patible with that hapless silent love. No word of his, in all their 
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intercourse to come, should ever remind her of that hidden devo- 
tion; no shadow of the past should ever cloud the calm brightness 
of the present. It was a romantic fancy, perhaps, for a man of 
business, whose days were spent in the very press and tumult of 
commercial life; but it had lifted Gilbert Fenton out of that slough 
of despond into which he had fallen when Marian seemed utterly lost 
to him—vanished altogether out of his existence. 

He had a sense of bitter disappointment, therefore, when he 
found that she had gone, leaving neither letter nor message for him. 
How little value his friendship must needs possess for her, when she 
could abandon him thus without a word! He had felt sure that 
she would consult him upon her affairs; but no, she had her hus- 
band to whom to appeal, and had no need of any other counsellor. 

‘I was a fool to think that I could ever be anything to her, 
even a friend,’ he said to himself bitterly ; ‘ women are incapable of 
friendship. It is all or nothing with them; a blind self-abnegation 
or the coldest indifference. Devotion cannot touch them, unless the 
man who gives it happen to be that one man out of a thousand 
who has the power to bewitch their senses. Truth and affection, of 
themselves, have no value with them. How many people spoke to 
me of this Holbrook as an unattractive man; and yet he won my 
love away from me, and holds her with an influence so complete, 
that my friendship seems worthless to her. She cannot give me a 
word or a thought.’ 

Mr. Fenton made some inquiries about the funeral arrangements, 
and found that these had been duly attended to by the lawyer and 
a gentleman who had been with Jacob Nowell a good deal of late, 
who seemed to be some relation to the old man, Mr. Tulliver said, 
and took a great deal upon himself. This being done, there was, of 
course, no occasion for Gilbert to interfere, and he was glad to be 
released from all responsibility. Having ascertained this, he asked 
for the address of the late Mr. Nowell’s lawyer; and being told it, 
went at once to Mr. Medler’s office. He did not consider himself 
absolved from the promise he had made the old man by Marian’s 
indifference, and was none the less anxious to watch over her 
interest because she seemed to set so little value on his friend- 
ship. 

He told Mr. Medler who he was, and the promise he had given 
to Jacob Nowell, abstaining, of course, from any reference to the 
position he had once occupied towards Marian. He described him- 
self as her friend only—a friend of long standing, who had been 
intimate with her adopted guardian. 

‘I know how ignorant Mrs. Holbrook is of the world and of all 
business matters,’ he went on to say, ‘and I am naturally anxious 
that her interests should be protected.’ 

‘I should think there was very little doubt that her husband 
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will see after those,’ the lawyer answered, with something of a sneer ; 
‘husbands are generally supposed to do that, especially where there 
is money at stake.’ 

‘I do not know Mr. Holbrook; and he has kept himself in the 
background so persistently up to this point, and has been altogether 
so underhanded in his proceedings, that I have by no means a good 
opinion of him. Mr. Nowell told me that he intended to leave his 
money to his granddaughter in such a manner, that it would be hers 
and hers only—free from the control of any husband. He has done 
so, I presume ?’ 

‘Yes,’ Mr. Medler replied, with the air of a man who would 
fain have withheld the information ; ‘ he has left it for her own sepa- 
rate use and maintenance.’ 

‘ And it is a property of some importance, I conclude ?’ 

‘ Of some importance—yes,’ the lawyer answered, in the same 
tone. 

‘Ought not Mrs. Holbrook to have remained to hear the reading 
of the will ?’ 

‘Well, yes, decidedly ; it would have been more in the usual 
way of things; but her absence can have no ill effect upon her in- 
terests. Of course it will be my duty to make her acquainted with 
the contents of the will.’ 

Gilbert Fenton was not prepossessed by Mr. Medler’s counten- 
ance, which was not an open candid index to a spotless soul, nor by 
his surroundings, which were of the shabbiest; but the business 
being in this man’s hands, it might be rather difficult to withdraw 
it—dangerous even. The man held the will, and in holding that 
had a certain amount of power. 

‘There is no one except Mrs. Holbrook interested in Mr. Nowell’s 
will, I suppose ?’ Gilbert said presently. 

‘No one directly and immediately, except an old charwoman, 
who has a legacy of five-and-twenty pounds.’ 

‘ But there is some one else interested in an indirect manner, I 
infer from your words ?’ 

‘Yes. Mrs. Holbrook has only a life-interest in the property. 
If she should have children, it will go to them on her death; if she 
should die childless, it will go to her father, supposing him to sur- 
vive her.’ 

‘To her father? That is rather strange, isn’t it ?’ 

‘TI don’t know that. It was the old man’s wish that the will 
should be to that effect.’ ’ 

‘I understood from him that he did not know whether his son 
was alive or dead.’ 

‘Indeed! I believe he had news of his’son very lately.’ 

‘Curious that he should not have told ‘me, knowing as he did 
my interest in everything relating to Mrs. Holbrook.’ 
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‘Old people are apt to be close; and Jacob Nowell was about 
one of the closest customers I ever met with,’ answered the lawyer. 

Gilbert left him soon after this, and chartered a hansom in the 
next street, which carried him back to the City. He was very un- 
certain as to what he ought to do for Marian, doubtful of Mr. Medler’s 
integrity, and yet anxious to abstain from any act that might seem 
uncalled for or officious. She had her husband to look after her 
interests, as the lawyer had reminded him, and it was scarcely pro- 
bable that Mr. Holbrook would neglect any steps necessary to secure 
his wife’s succession to whatever property Jacob Nowell had left. 
It seemed to Gilbert that he could do nothing at present, except 
write to Marian, telling her of his interview with the lawyer, and 
advising her to lose no time in placing the conduct of her affairs in 
more respectable hands than those of Mr. Medler. He mentioned 
his own solicitors, a City firm of high standing, as gentlemen whom 
she might wisely trust at this crisis of her life. 

This done, he could only wait the issue of events, and he tried 
to occupy himself as much as possible with his business at St. 
Helens—that business which he seriously intended getting rid of as 
soon as he could meet with a favourable opportunity for so doing. 
He worked with that object in view. In spite of his losses in Aus- 
tralia, he was in a position to retire from commerce with a very fair 
income. He had lost all motive for sustained exertion, all desire 
to become rich. A man who has no taste for expensive bachelor 
pleasures and no home has very little opportunity for getting rid of 
large sums of money. Mr. Fenton had taken life pleasantly enough, 
and yet had never spent five hundred a year. He could retire with 
an income of eight hundred; and having abandoned all idea of ever, 
marrying, this seemed to him more than sufficient. 

The Listers had come back to England, and Mrs. Lister had 
written to her brother more than once, begging him to run down to 
Lidford. Of course she had expressed herself freely upon the sub- 
ject of Marian’s conduct in these letters, reprobating the girl’s 
treachery and ingratitude, and congratulating Gilbert upon his es- 
cape from so ineligible a connection. Mr. Fenton had put his sister 
off with excuses hitherto, and had subjected himself thereby to 
sundry feminine reproaches upon his coldness and want of affection 
for Mrs. Lister and her children. ‘It was very different when 
Marian Nowell was here,’ she wrote; ‘ you thought it no trouble to 
come to us then.’ 

No answer came to his letter to Mrs. Holbrook—which scarcely 
called for a reply, unless it had been a few lines of thanks, in acknow- 
ledgment of his interest in her behalf. He had looked for such a 
letter, and was a little disappointed by its non-appearance. The 
omission, slight as it was, served to strengthen his bitter feeling 
that his friendship in this quarter was unneeded and unvalued. 
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Business in the City happened to be rather slack at this time; 
and it struck Mr. Fenton all at once that he could scarcely have a 
better opportunity for wasting two or three days in a visit of duty 
to the Listers, and putting an end to his sister’s reproachful letters. 
He had a second motive for going to Lidford; a motive which had 
far greater weight with him than his brotherly affection just at this 
time. He wanted to see Sir David Forster, to call that gentleman 
to some account for the deliberate falsehood he had uttered at their 
last meeting. He had no bloodthirsty or ferocious feelings upon the 
subject, he could even understand that the Baronet might have been 
bound by his own ideas of honour to tell a lie in the service of his 
friend; but he wanted to extort some explanation of the line of con- 
duct Sir David had taken, and he wanted to ascertain from him the 
character of Marian’s husband. He had made inquiries about Sir 
David at the club, and had been told that he was still at Heatherly. 

He went down to Lidford by an afternoon train, without having 
troubled himself to give Mrs. Lister any notice of his coming. The 
November evening had closed in upon the quiet rural landscape when 
he drove from the station to Lidford. A cold white mist enfolded 
all things here, instead of the stifling yellow fog that had filled the 
London streets when he walked westwards from the City at the same 
hour on the previous evening. Above his head the sky was clear 
and bright, the mist-wreaths melting away as they mounted towards 
the stars. The lighted windows in the village street had a pleasant 
homely look ; the snug villas, lying back from the high road with a 
middle distance of dark lawn and glistening shrubbery, shone brightly 
upon the traveller as he drove by, the curtains not yet drawn before 

_some of the windows, the rooms ruddy in the firelight. In one of 
them he caught a brief glimpse of a young matron seated by the 
fire with her children clustered at her knee, and the transient picture 
struck him with a sudden pang. He had dreamed so fondly of a 
home like this; pleasant rooms shining in the sacred light of the 
hearth, his wife and children waiting to bid him welcome when the 
day’s work was done. All other objects which men live and toil for 
seemed to him poor and worthless in the absence of this one dear 
incentive to exertion, this one sweet recompense for every care. Even 
Lidford House, which had never before seemed to him the perfection 
of a home, had a new aspect for him to-night, and reminded him 
sharply of his own loss. He envied Martin Lister the quiet jogtrot 
happiness of his domestic life; his love for and pride in his chil- 
dren ; the calm haven of that comfortable hearth by which he sat 
to-night, with his slippered feet stretched luxuriously upon a fender- 
stool of his wife’s manufacture, and his daughter sitting on a hassock 
close to his easy-chair, reading in a book of fairy tales. 

Of course they were all delighted to see him, at once pleased 
and surprised by the unexpected visit. He had brought a great 
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parcel of toys for the two children ; and Selwyn Lister, a fine boister- 
ous boy in a Highland costume, was summoned downstairs to assist 
at the unpacking of these treasures. It was half-past seven, and 
the Listers had dined at six; but in an incredibly short space of time 
the Sutherland table had been drawn out to a cosy position near the 
fire and spread with a substantial repast, while Mrs. Lister took her 
place behind the ponderous old silver urn which had been an heir- 
loom in her husband’s family for the last two centuries. The Listers 
were full of talk about their own travels—a long-delayed continental 
tour which had been talked of ever since their return from the honey- 
moon trip to Geneva and Chamouni; and were also very eager to 
hear Gilbert’s adventures in Australia, of which he had given them 
only very brief accounts in his letters. There was nothing said 
that night about Marian, and Gilbert was grateful for his sister’s 
forbearance. 


CuHaPTterR XXIII. 


CALLED TO ACCOUNT. 


GILBERT walked over to Heatherly after luncheon next day, taking 
of preference the way which led him past Captain Sedgewick’s cot- 
tage and through the leafless wood, where he and Marian had walked 
together when the foliage was in its summer glory. The leaves lay 
thick upon the mossy ground now; and the gaunt bare branches of 
the trees had a weird awful look in the utter silence of the place. 
His footsteps trampling upon the fallen leaves had an echo; and he 
turned to look behind him more than once, fancying he was followed. 

The old house, with its long lines of windows, had a prison-like 
aspect under the dull November day. Gilbert wondered how such a 
man as Sir David Forster could endure his existence there, embit- 
tered as it was by the memory of that calamity which had taken all 
the sunlight out of his life, and left him a weary and purposeless 
hunter after pleasure. But Sir David had been prostrate under the 
heavy hand of his hereditary foe the gout for a long time past; and 
was fain to content himself with such company as came to him at 
Heatherly, and such amusement as was to be found in the society 
of men who were boon companions rather than friends. Gilbert 
Fenton heard the familiar clash of the billiard-balls as he went into 
the hall, where a couple of liver-coloured setters were dozing before 
a great fire that roared halfway up the wide chimney. There was no 
other life in the hall; and Mr. Fenton was conducted to the other 
end of the house, and ushered into that tobacco-tainted snuggery in 
which he had last seen the Baronet. His suspicions were on the 
alert this time ; and he fancied that he could detect a look of some- 
thing more than surprise in Sir David’s face when the servant an- 
nounced him—an uneasy look, as of a man taken at a disadvantage. 
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The Baronet was very gracious, however, and gave him a hearty 
welcome. 

‘I’m uncommonly glad to see you, my dear Fenton,’ he said. 
‘Indeed, I’ve been pleased to see worse fellows than you lately, 
since this infernal gout has laid me up in this dreary old place. The 
house is pretty full now, I’m happy to say. I have friends who will 
come to shoot my pheasants, though they won’t remember my soli- 
tude in a charitable spirit before the first of September. You'll stop 
and dine, I hope; or perhaps you can put-up here altogether for a 
week or so. My housekeeper shall find you a good room ; and I can 
promise you pleasant company. Say yes, now, like a good fellow, 
and I’ll send a man to Lidford for your traps.’ 

‘Thanks—no. You are very kind; but I am staying with my 
sister for a few days, and must return to town before the end of the 
week. The fact of the matter is, Sir David, I have come here to- 
day to ask you for some explanation of your conduct at our last inter- 
view. I don’t want to say anything rude or disagreeable ; for I am 
quite willing to believe that you felt kindly towards me, even at the 
time when you deceived me. I suppose there are some positions 
in which a man can hardly expect fair play, and that mine was 
such a position. But you certainly did deceive me, Sir David, and 
grossly.’ 

‘ That last is rather an unpleasant word, Mr. Fenton. In what 
respect did I deceive you ?’ 

‘I came here on purpose to ask you if Mr. Holbrook, the man 
who robbed me of my promised wife, were a friend of yours ; and you 
denied all knowledge of him.’ 

‘Granted. And what then, my dear sir ?’ 

‘When I came to ask you that question, I had no special reason 
for supposing this Mr. Holbrook was known to you. It only struck 
me that, being a stranger in the village, as the result of my inquiries 
had proved to me, he might be one of your many visitors. I knew 
at that time that Mr. Holbrook had taken his wife to a farmhouse in 
Hampshire immediately after their marriage—a house lent to him by 
a friend ; but I did not know that you had any estate in that county. 
I have been- to Hampshire since then, and have found Mrs. Holbrook 
at the Grange, near Crosber—in your house.’ 

‘You have found her! Well, Mr. Fenton, the circumstantial 
evidence is too strong for me, so I must plead guilty. Yes; I did 
deceive you when I told you that Holbrook was unknown to me ; but 
I had pledged my word to keep his secret—to give you no clue, should 
you ever happen to question me, that could lead to your discovery 
of your lost love’s whereabouts. It was considered, I conclude, that 
any meeting between you two must needs result unpleasantly. At 
any rate, there was a strong desire to avoid you; and in common 
duty to my friend I was compelled to respect that desire.’ 
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‘ Not a very manly wish on the part of my successful rival,’ said 
Gilbert. 

‘It may have been the lady’s wish rather than Mr. Holbrook’s.’ 

‘I have reason to know that it was otherwise. I have heard 
from Marian’s own lips that she would have written a candid con- 
fession of the truth had she been free to do so. It was her husband 
who prevented her giving me notice of my desertion.’ 

‘I cannot pretend to explain his conduct,’ Sir David answered 
gravely. ‘I only know that I pledged myself to keep his secret ; 
and felt bound to do so, even at the cost of a lie.’ 

‘And this man is your friend. You must know whether he is 
worthy to be Marian Nowell’s husband. The circumstances of her 
life do not seem to me favourable to happiness, so far as I have been 
able to discover them; nor did I think her looking happy when we 
met. But I should be glad to know that she has not fallen into bad 
hands.’ 

‘ And I suppose by this time your feelings have cooled down a 
little. You have abandoned those revengeful intentions you appeared 
to entertain when you were last in this house?’ 

‘In a great measure, yes. I have promised Marian that, should 
I and her husband meet, as we must do, I believe, sooner or later, 
she need apprehend no violence on my part. He has won the prize ; 
any open resentment would seem mere schoolboy folly. But you 
cannot suppose that I feel very kindly towards him, or ever shall.’ 

‘Upon my soul, I think men are hardly responsible for their 
actions where a woman is concerned,’ Sir David exclaimed, after a 
pause. ‘ We are the veriest slaves of destiny in these matters. A 
man sees the only woman in the world he can love too late to win 
her with honour. If he is strong enough to act nobly, he turns his 
back upon the scene of his temptation, all the more easily should 
the lady happen to be stanch to her affianced, or her husband, as 
the case may be. But if she waver—if he sees that his love is re- 
turned—heaven help him! Honour, generosity, friendship, all go 
by the board; and for the light in those fatal eyes, for the danger- 
ous music of that one dear voice, he sacrifices all he has held highest 
in life until that luckless time. I know that Holbrook held it no 
light thing to do you this wrong; I know that he fought manfully 
against temptation. But, you see, fate was the stronger; and he 
had to give way at the last.’ 

‘I cannot agree with that way of looking at things, Sir David. 
The world is made up of people who take their own pleasure at any 
cost to others, and then throw the onus of their misdoing upon Pro- 
vidence. But I am seriously anxious to know more about this Mr. 
Holbrook. I have long ago forgiven the girl who jilted me, and 
have sworn to be her faithful and watchful friend in all the days to 
come. I want to be sure that her future is a bright one—much 
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brighter than it seemed when I saw her in your lonely old house 
near Crosber. She has had money left her since then; so poverty 
can no longer be a reason for her being hidden from the world.’ 

‘I am very glad to hear that; my friend is not a rich man.’ 

‘So Marian told me. But I want to learn something more than 
that about him. Up to this moment he has been the most intan- 
gible being I ever heard of. Will you tell me who and what he is 
—his position in the world, and so on ?’ 

‘Humph!’ muttered Sir David meditatively; ‘I don’t know that 
I can tell you much about him. His position is like that of a good 
many others of my acquaintance—rather vague and intangible, to 
use the word you employed just now. He is not well off; he is a 
gentleman by birth, with some small means of his own, and he 
** lives, sir, lives.” That is about all I can say of hin—from a 
worldly point of view. With regard to his affection for Miss Nowell, 
I know that he loved her passionately, devotedly, desperately —the 
strongest expression you can supply to describe a man’s folly. I 
never saw any fellow so far gone. Heaven knows, I did my best to 
argue him out of his fancy—urged your claim, the girl’s poverty, 
every reason against the marriage; but friendly argumentation of 
that kind goes very little way in such a case. He took his own 
course. It was only when I found the business was decided upon, 
that I offered him my house in Hampshire ; a place to which I never 
go inyself, but which brings me in a decent income in the hands of 
a clever bailiff. I knew that Holbrook had no home ready for his 
wife, and I thought it would give them a pleasant retreat enough 
for a few months, while the honey and rose-leaves still sweetened the 
wine-cup of their wedded life. They have stayed there ever since, 
as you seem to know; soI conclude they have found the place agree- 
able. Confoundedly dreary, I should fancy it myself; but then I’m 
not a newly-married man.’ 

The Baronet gave a brief sigh, and his thoughts went back for a 
moment to the time when he too was in Arcadia; when a fair young 
wife was by his side, and when no hour of his existence seemed ever 
dull or weary to him. It was all changed now! He had billiards 
and whist, and horses and hounds, and a vast collection of gunnery, 
and great stores of wine in the gloomy arched vaults beneath the 
house, where a hundred prisoners had been kept under lock and key 
when Heatherly had fallen into the hands of the Cromwellian sol- 
diery, and the faithful retainers of the household were fain to lay 
down their arms. He had all things that make up the common 
pleasures and delights of a man’s existence; but he had lost the 
love which had given these things a new charm, and without which 
all life seemed to him flat, stale, and unprofitable. He could sym- 
pathise with Gilbert Fenton much more keenly than that gentleman 
would have supposed possible ; for a man suffering from this kind of 
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affliction is apt to imagine that he has a copyright in that species 
of grief, and that no other man ever did or ever can experience a 
like calamity. The same manner of trouble may come to others, of 
course, but not with a similar intensity. Others will suffer and re- 
cover, and find a balm elsewhere. He alone is constant until death ! 

‘And you can tell me nothing more about Mr. Holbrook ?’ he 
asked after a pause. 

‘Upon my honour, nothing. I think you will do wisely to leave 
these two people to take their own way in the future, without any 
interference on your part. You speak of watchful friendship and all 
that kind of thing, and I can quite appreciate your disinterested 
desire to befriend the woman whom you once hoped to make your 
wife. But, believe me, my dear Fenton, no manner of good can 
possibly come of your intervention. Those two have chosen their 
road in life, and must travel along it, side by side, through good or 
evil fortune. Holbrook would naturally be jealous of any friendship 
between his wife and you; while such a friendship could not fail to 
keep alive bitter thoughts in your mind—could not fail to sharpen 
the regret which you fancy just now is to be lifelong. I have no 
doubt I seem to speak in a hard worldly spirit.’ 

‘You speak like a man of the world, Sir David,’ the other 
answered quietly; ‘and I cannot deny that there is a certain amount 
of wisdom in your advice. No, my friendship is not wanted by 
either of those two, supposing even that I were generous enough to 
be able to give it to both. I have learnt that lesson already from 
Marian herself. But you must remember that I promised her poor 
old grandfather—the man who died a few days ago—that I would 
watch over her interests with patient fidelity, that I would be her 
friend and protector, if ever the hour should come in which she would 
need friendship and protection. I am not going to forget this pro- 
mise, or to neglect its performance ; and in order to be true to my 
word, Iam bound to make myself acquainted with the circumstances 
of her married life, and the character of her husband.’ 

‘ Cannot you be satisfied with knowing that she is happy ?’ 

‘I have seen her, Sir David, and am by no means assured of 
her happiness.’ 

‘And yet it was a love-match on both sides. Holbrook, as I 
have told you, loved her passionately.’ 

‘That passionate kind of love is apt to wear itself out very 
quickly with some men. Your bailiff’s daughter complained bitterly 
of Mr. Holbrook’s frequent absence from the Grange, of the dulness 
and loneliness of my poor girl’s life.’ 

‘Women are apt to be exacting,’ Sir David answered with a 
deprecating shrug of the shoulders. ‘ My friend Holbrook has the 
battle of life to fight, and could not spend all his days playing the 
lover. If his wife has had money left her, that will make some 
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difference in their position. A man is never at his best when he is 
worried by debts and financial difficulties.’ 

‘ And Mr. Holbrook was in debt when he married, I suppose ?’ 

‘He was. I must confess that I find that complaint a very 
common one among my acquaintance,’ the Baronet added with a 
laugh. 

‘Will you tell me what this Holbrook is like in person, Sir 
David? Ihave questioned several people about him, and have never 
obtained anything beyond the vaguest kind of description.’ 

Sir David Forster laughed aloud at this request. 

‘ What! you want to know whether your rival is handsome, I 
suppose ? like a woman, who always commences her inquiries about 
another woman by asking whether she is pretty. My dear Fenton, 
all personal descriptions are vague. It is almost impossible to fur- 
nish a correct catalogue of any man’s features. Holbrook is just 
one of those men whom it is most difficult to describe—not parti- 
cularly good-looking, nor especially ill-looking ; very clever, and with 
plenty of expression and character in his face. Older than you by 
some years, and looking older than he really is.’ 

‘ Thanks ; but there is not one precise statement in your descrip- 
tion. Is the man dark or fair—short or tall ?’ 

‘ Rather dark than fair ; rather tall than short.’ 

“* That will do, Sir David,’ Gilbert said, starting suddenly to 
his feet, and looking the Baronet in the face intently. ‘The man 
who robbed me of my promised wife is the man whom I introduced 
to her; the man who has come between me and all my hopes, who 
hides himself from my just anger, and skulks in the background 
under a feigned name, is the one friend whom I have loved above all 
other men—John Saltram !’ 

Sir David faced him without flinching. If it was acted surprise 
which appeared upon his countenance at the sound of John Sal- 
tram’s name, the acting was perfect. Gilbert could discover nothing 
from that broad stare of blank amazement. 

‘In heaven’s name, what can have put such a preposterous 
notion into your head ?’ Sir David asked coolly. 

‘I cannot tell you. The conviction has grown upon me, against 
my own will. Yes, I have hated myself for being able to suspect 
my friend. You do not know how I have loved that man, or how 
our friendship began at Oxford long ago with something like hero- 
worship on my side. I thought that he was born to be great and 
noble ; and heaven knows I have felt the disappointments and 
shortcomings of his career more keenly than he has felt them him- 
self. No, Sir David, I don’t think it is possible for any man to 
comprehend how I have loved John Saltram.’ 

‘ And yet, without a shred of evidence, you believe him guilty of 
betraying you.’ 
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‘Will you give me your word of honour that Marian’s husband 
and John Saltram are not one and the same person ?’ 

‘No,’ answered Sir David impatiently ; ‘I am tired of the whole 
business. You have questioned and cross-questioned me quite long 
enough, Mr. Fenton, and I have answered you to the best of my 
ability, and have given you rational advice, which you will of course 
decline to take. If you think your friend has wronged you, go to 
him, and tax him with that wrong. I wash my hands of the affair 
altogether, from this moment; but, without wishing to be offensive, 
I cannot help telling you, that to my mind you are acting very fool- 
ishly in this business.’ 

‘I daresay it may seem so to you. You would think better of 
me if I could play the stoic, and say, ‘‘ She has jilted me, and is 
dead to me henceforward.”” But I cannot do that. Ihave the 
memory of her peaceful girlhood—the happy days in which I knew 
her first—the generous protector who sheltered her life. I am 
pledged to the dead, Sir David.’ 

He left Heatherly soon after this, though the Baronet pressed 
him to stay to dinner. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


TORMENTED BY DOUBT. 


Tue long homeward walk gave Gilbert ample leisure for reflec- 
tion upon his interview with Sir David; a very unsatisfactory inter- 
view at the best. Yes, the conviction that the man who had wronged 
him was no other than his own familiar friend, had flashed upon 
him with a new force as the Baronet answered his questions about 
John Holbrook. The suspicion which had entered his mind after 
he left the lonely farm-house near Crosber, and which he had done 
his uttermost to banish, as if it had been a suggestion of the evil 
one, came back to him to-day with a form and reality which it had 
lacked before. It seemed no longer a vague fancy, a dark unwel- 
come thought that bordered on folly. It had taken a new shape 
altogether, and appeared to him almost a certainty. 

Sir David’s refusal to make any direct denial of the fact seemed 
to confirm his suspicion. Yet it was, on the other hand, just pos- 
sible that Sir David, finding him on a false scent, should have been 
willing to let him follow it, and that the real offender should be 
screened by this suspicion of John Saltram. But then there arose 
in his mind a doubt that had perplexed him sorely for a long time. 
If his successful rival had been indeed a stranger to him, what rea- 
son could there be for so much mystery in the circumstances of the 
marriage ? and why should Marian have so carefully avoided telling 
him anything about her husband? That his friend, having be- 
trayed him, should shrink from the revelation of his falsehood, should 
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adopt any underhand course to avoid discovery, seemed natural 
enough. Yet to believe this was to think meanly of the man whom 
he had loved so well, whom he had confided in so implicitly until 
the arising of this cruel doubt. 

He had known long ago, when the first freshness of his boyish 
delusions faded away before the penetrating clear daylight of reality, 
—he had known long ago that his friend was not faultless ; that ex- 
cept in that one faithful alliance with himself, John Saltram had 
been fickle, wayward, vacillating, unstable, and inconstant, true to 
no dream of his youth, no ambition of his early manhood, content to 
drop one purpose after another, until his life was left without any 
exalted aim. But Gilbert had fancied his friend’s nature was still 
a noble one in spite of the comparative failure of his life. It was 
very difficult for him to imagine it possible that this friend could act 
falsely and ungenerously, could steal his betrothed from him, and 
keep the secret of his guilt, pretending to sympathise with the jilted 
lover all the while. 

But though Mr. Fenton told himself at one moment that this 
was impossible, his thoughts travelled back to the same point imme- 
diately afterwards, and the image of John Saltram arose before him 
as that of his hidden foe. He remembered the long autumn days 
which he and his friend had spent with Marian—those unclouded 
utterly happy days, which he looked back upon now with a kind of 
wonder. They had been so much together, Marian so bright and 
fascinating in her innocent enjoyment of the present, brighter and 
happier just then than she had ever seemed to him before, Gilbert 
remembered with a bitter pang. He had been completely unsuspi- 
cious at the time, untroubled by one doubtful thought; but it ap- 
peared to him now that there had been a change in Marian from 
the time of his friend’s coming—a new joyousness and vivacity, a 
keener delight in the simple pleasures of their daily life, and withal 
a fitfulness, a tendency to change from gaiety to thoughtful silence, 
that he had not remarked in her before. 

Was it strange if John Saltram had fallen in love with her? 
was it possible to see her daily in all the glory of her girlish loveli- 
ness, made doubly bewitching by the sweetness of her nature, the 
indescribable charm of her manner—was it possible to be with her 
often, as John Saltram had been, and not love her? Gilbert had 
thought of his friend as utterly impregnable to any such danger; as 
a man who had spent all his stock of tender emotion long ago, and 
who looked upon matrimony as a transaction by which he might 
mend his broken fortunes. That this man should fall a victim to 
the same subtle charm which had subjugated himself, was a possi- 
bility that never occurred to Gilbert’s mind, in this happy period of 
his existence. He wanted his friend’s approval of his choice; he 
wished to see his passion justified in the eyes of the man whom it 
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was his habit to regard in somewise as a superior creature; and it 
had been a real delight to him to hear Mr. Saltram’s warm praises 
of Marian. 

Looking back at the past to-day from a new point of view, he 
wondered at his own folly. What was more natural than that John 
Saltram should have found his doom, as he had found it, unthought 
of, undreamed of, swift, and fatal? Nor was it difficult for him to 
believe that Marian—who had perhaps never really loved him, who 
had been induced to accept him by his own pertinacity and her 
uncle’s eager desire for the match—should find a charm and a power 
in John Saltram that had been wanting in himself. He had seen 
too many instances of his friend’s influence over men and women, 
to doubt his ability to win this innocent inexperienced girl, had he 
set himself to win her. He recalled with a bitter smile how his 
informants had all described his rival in a disparaging tone, as un- 
worthy of so fair a bride; and he knew that it was precisely those 
qualities which these common people were unable to appreciate that 
constituted the subtle charm by which John Saltram influenced 
others. The rugged power and grandeur of that dark face, which 
vulgar critics denounced as plain and unattractive, the rare fascina- 
tion of a manner that varied from an extreme reserve to a wild 
reckless vivacity, the magic of the deep full voice, with its capacity 
for the expression of every shade of emotion—these were attributes 
to be passed over and ignored by the vulgar, yet to exercise a potent 
influence upon sensitive sympathetic natures. 

‘How that poor little Anglo-Indian widow loves him, without 
any effort to win or hold her affection on his side!’ Gilbert said to 
himself, as he walked back to Lidford in the darkening November 
afternoon, brooding always on the one subject which occupied all 
his thoughts; ‘and can I doubt his power to supersede me if he 
cared to do so—if he really loved Marian, as he never has loved 
Mrs. Branston? What shall I do? Go to him at once, and tell 
him my suspicion, tax him broadly with treachery, and force him to 
a direct confession or denial? Shall I do this? Or shall I bide 
my time, wait and watch with dull dogged patience, till I can collect 
some evidence of his guilt? Yes, let it be so. If he has been base 
enough to do me this great wrong — mean enough to steal my 
betrothed under a false name, and to keep the secret of his wrong- 
doing at any cost of lies and deceit—let him go on to the end, let 
him act out the play to the last; and when I bring his falsehood 
home to him, as I must surely do, sooner or later,—-yes, if he is cap- 
able of deceiving me, he shall continue the lie to the last, he shall 
endure all the infamy of his false position.’ 

And then, after a pause, he said to himself, 

‘ And at the end, if my suspicions are confirmed, I shall have 
lost all I have ever valued in life since my mother died—my plighted 
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wife, and the one chosen friend whose companionship could make 
existence pleasant to me. God grant that this fancy of mine is as 
baseless as Sir David Forster declared it to be! God grant that I 
may never find a secret enemy in John Saltram !’ 

Tossed about thus upon a sea of doubts, Mr. Fenton returned 
to Lidford House, where he was expected to be bright and cheerful, 
and entertain his host and hostess with the freshest gossip of the 
London world. He did make a great effort to keep up a show of 
cheerfulness at the dinner-table ; but he felt that his sister’s eyes 

were watching him with a pitiless scrutiny, and he knew that the 
attempt was an ignominious failure. 

When honest Martin was snoring in his easy-chair before the 
drawing-room fire, with the red light shining full upon his round 
healthy countenance, Mrs. Lister beckoned her brother over to her 
side of the hearth, where she had an embroidery-frame, whereon was 
stretched some grand design in Berlin wool-work, to which she devoted 
herself every now and then with a great show of industry. She 
had been absorbed in a profound calculation of the stitches upon the 
canvas and on the coloured pattern before her until this moment; 
but she laid aside her work with a solemn air when Gilbert went 
over to her, and he knew at once what was coming. 

‘ Sit down, Gilbert,’ she said; and her brother dropped into a 
chair by her side with a faint sigh of resignation. ‘I want to talk to 
you seriously, as a sister ought to talk to a brother, without any fear 
of offending. I’m very sorry to see you have not yet forgotten that 
wicked ungrateful girl Marian Nowell.’ 

‘ Who told you that I have not forgotten her ?’ 

‘ Your own face, Gilbert. It’s no use for you to put on a pre- 
tence of being cheerful and light-hearted with me. I know you too 
well to be deceived by that kind of thing—I could see how absent- 
minded you were all dinner-time, in spite of your talk. You can’t 
hoodwink an affectionate sister.’ 

‘I don’t wish to hoodwink you, my dear,’ Mr. Fenton answered 

. quietly, ‘or to affect a happiness which I do not feel, any more 
e~ than I wish to make a parade of my grief. It is natural for an Eng- 
lishman to be reticent upon such matters; but I do not mind own- 
ing to you that Marian Nowell is unforgotten by me, and that the 
loss of her will have an enduring influence upon my life; and havy- 
ing said as much as that, Belle, I must request that you will not 
expatiate any more upon this poor girl’s breach of faith. I have 
forgiven her long ago, and I shall always regard her as the purest 
and dearest of women.’ 

‘What! you can hold her up as a paragon of perfection after she 
has thrown you over in the most heartless manner? Upon my word, 
Gilbert, I have no common patience with such folly. Your weak- 
ness in this affair from first to last has been positively deplorable.’ 
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‘I am sorry you disapprove of my conduct, Belle; but as it is 
not a very pleasant subject, don’t you think we may as well avoid it 
now and henceforward ?’ 

‘O, very well, Gilbert,’ the lady exclaimed, with an offended 
air; ‘of course, if you choose to exclude me from your confidence, I 
must submit; but I do think it rather hard that your only sister 
should not be allowed to speak of a business that concerns you so 
nearly.’ 

‘What good can arise out of any discussion of this subject, 
Belle? You think me weak and foolish ; granted that I am both, 
you cannot cure me of my weakness or my folly.’ 

‘And am I never to hope that you will find some one else, 
better worthy of your regard than Marian Nowell ?’ 

. I fear not, Belle. For me there is no one else.’ 

Mrs. Lister breathed a profound sigh, and resumed the counting 
of her stitches. Yet perhaps, after all, it was better that her brother 
should cherish the memory of this unlucky attachment. It would 
preserve him from the hazard of any imprudent alliance in the future, 
and leave his fortune free, to descend by and by to the juvenile 
Listers. Isabella was not a particularly mercenary person, but she 
was a woman of the world, and had an eye to the future aggran- 
disement of her children. 

She was very kind and considerate to Gilbert after this, carefully 
avoiding any farther allusions to his lost love, and taking all possible 
pains to make his visit pleasant to him. She was so affectionate 
and cordial, and seemed so really anxious for him to stay, that he 
could not in common decency hurry back to town quite so soon as 
he had intended. He prolonged his visit to the end of that week, 
and then to the beginning of the next; and when he did at last 
find himself free to return to London, the second week was nearly 
ended. 





THRONES FOR THREE 


Tuat first sunny day by the sea, 
Away in the Welsh little bay, 

When we wander’d, the happiest three, 
So careless and buoyant and gay! 


Even Maud, with the seventeen years 
She had managed at last to attain, 
Protested she felt like a child, 
Quite joyous and playful again. 


And Minnie agreed, though severe, 
As one who ‘ propriety’ play’d— 
She was older than Maud by a year, 
And of course must be frigidly staid. 


We waited the tide’s going down, 
Till the rosy wet sand it had clear’d ; 
Then, through the skein foam of the waves, 
Three green little islands appear’d. 


Then the girls, with a cry of delight, 

Would each have an isle of her own— 
Would be queen in her absolute right. 

I might take the third isle for my throne. 


What slippery kingdoms they were, 
With seaweed all slimy and green! 
It was pleasant enough to get there ; 
But to stay was too much for each queen. 


To abdicate both were disposed ; 
But I, as the neighbouring state, 

Must of course have my word about thrones, 
And forced them to wait and to wait. 


At last, when of fun we’d enough, 
My forces I blandly withdrew ; 

And Maud own’d that the island for her 
Must at least be an island for two. 


Of that mind she has ever remain’d, 
Time could not the mood overwhelm ; 
For years we together have reign’d, 
And Home is the name of our realm. 
WILLIAM SAWYER. 











A BACK WINDOW IN AFRICA 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


I am not aware whether you are acquainted with my old friend Bob 
Vates (his father, old Jeremiah Vates the West-India planter, married 
a Miss Cassandra Whichley—-the Whichleys of Endor, you know); 
but all I can say is, that if Bob is really on your list of friends, I don’t 
envy you. A worthier fellow and a more detestably unpleasant com- 
panion it would be difficult to meet on a day’s march—or a year’s, 
for the matter of that. When men see Bob Vates coming towards 
them, they cross over to the other side, and avoid him if they can. 
More than once, at sea, his behaviour has excited among the ship’s 
company a well-nigh uncontrollable desire to pitch him overboard ; 
and the last time he went to Jamaica, to look after the coffee-planta- 
tion at Spanish Town he inherits from his papa, Potbury of St. Kitts 
—a peppery little man, who had been billeted for the upper berth 
in Vates’s state-room—actually paid the Scotch assistant-surgeon of 
the West-Indian mail-packet seventeen-pounds-ten to be allowed to 
sling a hammock in his cabin, sooner than pass his nights in the 
society of that dreaded Vates. If you were to put his name up at 
any new club, the black balls would come tumbling into the ballot- 
boxes like hailstones in a summer storm; bit, unfortunately, he 
belongs to several old clubs already, paying his subscription with 
undeviating punctuality, so that they can't get rid of him; and a 
nice life he leads the members, and the servants, yea, even down 
to the little foot-pages in buttons. 

Why, it may be asked, is Bob Vates so intensely disliked? Well, 
dislike perhaps is not precisely the word for the feeling with which 
he is regarded. He is a gentleman; his character is blameless, his 
honour spotless. It is very well known that he is charitable to a 
fault. He would be hospitable too, I have no doubt, if people 
could only get over their repugnance to dine with him. What on 
earth, then, is the matter with the man? I think I hear you inquire 
petulantly. He isn’t a cagot, or a leper, or a man with a death’s- 
head. He isn’t an atheist, or a red-republican socialist. He is 
not even a button-holing bore; not even a retailer of stale Joe-Mil- 
lers, a raconteur of worn-out scandals, or an exponent of the course 
of tactics pursued by the antagonistic commanders at the battle of 
Waterloo, illustrated by nut-cracker and dessert-spoon diagrams on 
a dining-room table, with a doyley for Mont St. Jean, three grapes 
for Hougoumont, and half an apple for La Haye Sainte. Whence, 
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then, this morbid terror and avoidance of Bob Vates? I will tell 
you in four words. He is a prophet: and, moreover, he prophesies 
nothing but evil; and, rightly or wrongly, society declares that Bob 
Vates’s predictions have an unpleasant habit of coming true. Now, 
Dr. Cumming is a prophet; but you can endure somehow with 
tolerable equanimity the prediction that the world is coming to an 
end in the year 1899; whereas you wouldn’t like to be told that 
you would have acute bronchitis next winter, or that you would be 
bankrupt in the ensuing spring, and charged with an indictable 
offence in the course of the summer. And these are precisely the 
things which Bob Vates does prophesy. When Cyril Beaumanoir 
(they used to call him Chickweed, I don’t know why, about town) 
married his cousin Milly, everybody was delighted. It was a genuine 
‘spooney’ match. Both had plenty of money, and both were emi- 
nently handsome. Mortimer Stocrell (the poet, who wears a puce- 
velvet coat and a pork-pie hat of the same material turned-up with 
miniver) went about chanting the praises of the young couple, in all 
kinds of metre, and quoting the hackneyed verses, 
‘When Hervey the handsome was wedded 
To the beautiful Molly Lepell.’ 

Bob Vates, in an unlucky moment, was bidden to the willies: ; and 
on the steps of St. George’s Hanover-square, when the ceremony 
wads over, he turned abruptly to friendly George Gafferer, who had 
been the bridegroom’s best-man, and remarked, ‘ George, this busi- 
ness will be a most disastrous one.’ Friendly George Gafferer stood 
aghast ; and it is reported that a pew-opener who stood by, locking 
the church-door, heard the prophecy, and shuddered. Sure enough, 
Mr. and Mrs. Beaumanoir led a dog-and-cat life. He beat her, 
they say, and she drank; and Lord Penzance is now undoing the 
nuptial knot with his legal teeth. 

If I were to recount a tithe of the dreadful things which Bob 
Vates has foretold, I should never get to Africa or the Back Window, 
which stands at the head of this article. How Snood of the War- 
office, who was rising fast to five hundred a year, was told by Vates 
that he would be superannuated on a pension of a hundred and twenty, 
and how he was; how Eaglet the author told Vates that he had writ- 
ten a burlesque for the Impropriety Theatre, and how Vates predicted 
that it would be damned, and how it was damned; how Meagrem 
mentioned to him that he was suffering from neuralgia, and how 
Vates replied, ‘ Neuralgia, psha! incipient paralysis ;’ how he went 
to the début of Miss Philomel the soprano, and while the audience 
were showering bouquets upon her, murmured, ‘Two years’ run, and 
then small-pox and extinction of voice ;’ how he shook his finger at 
the great Paracelsus Windblower, Chairman of the Desert of Gobi 
Caravan Tea Company, in full board meeting, and said, ‘ You won’t 
pay fourpence in the pound when you smash’ (Windblower paid ex- 
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actly threepence three-farthings on three-quarters of a million sterl- 
ing liabilities) :—are not these things written in the chronicles of 
that section of society who are aware of Bob Vates? He never did 
any harm to anybody, but he is always predicting uncomfortable 
things about somebody. There is no use in striving to cut him. . 
He has been known to growl ratiocinations from the opposite side of 
the street, and to shout unpleasant references to coming events from 
the top of an omnibus. 

I met Vates once at Milan, and being solitary but solicitous of 
company at the time, gaily bade him prophesy his worst. But even 
as parrots, when you want them to talk, remain silent, but when 
you have no desire for their garrulity, begin to jabber intolerably; so 
Vates, being asked to foretell things, subsided into a mere pleasant 
conversationalist, talked about the weather and the opera, told me 
that he had never seen me looking better, and altogether disap- 
pointed me. But the disappointment was so agreeable, and we got 
on so well together, that we agreed to travel for a while in company; 
and Bob Vates and I rambled up and down the Lake of Como; went 
to Cernobbio, Bellaggio, the Villa d’ Este, and so forth; then landed 
at Colico; made tracks for Chiavenna; sojourned for a while at the 
Baths of St. Moritz; and then hiring a vetturino, started from Sama- 
den and crossed the Bernina Pass, intending to come out in the 
Italian Tyrol, somewhere about Itoro or Edolo. I think it was at 
a beautiful little villeggiatura by the Lake of Poschiavo, and at 
breakfast-time, the prophesying fit suddenly seized Bob Vates again, 
and that he curtly asked me whether I had ever been in the East. 
I told him, in reply, that up to that moment my Oriental travels 
had been of a very circumscribed nature; but that I imtended to 
‘do’ Asia Minor, and Palestine, and, if possible, Persia and India, 
very thoroughly some day or another. ‘Ah,’ returned Vates, ‘I dare- 
say you'll go to the East; and I daresay you'll die at Damascus. 
You're just the sort of fellow to die at Damascus.’ 

Poor Mr. Buckle died at Damascus; but why should I make 
my exit from life’s stage in that city of roses? I know that I would 
willingly have assisted Vates’ exit from the stage of the world at the 
Lake of Poschiavo at that moment. Confound his prophecies! A 
coolness grew up between us in consequence of his Damascene allu- 
sions, and I was glad to be rid of him before we came to Edolo, and 
pursue my route alone. He had made up his mind to push on to 
Trent. It was war time, and the Austrians were in force there, 
while Garibaldi and his volunteers were holding the country about 
Storo. ‘Take care you don’t get hanged for a spy,’ I said malevo- 
lently, and thinking to do a little prophesying on my own account, 
as I parted from Vates. ‘Take care you don’t,’ he retorted, shaking 
a long bony fore-finger (it was his prophesying finger, and when he 
wagged it, there was always mischief in store). I can see him now. 
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It was a glorious Italian sunset, and he went away on a mule across 
some mountain-pass. His legs were very long, and almost trailed 
on the ground ; and he and his beast cast inordinate purple shadows 
downwards on the rocky path. I didn’t fling a jagged stone at his 
head for luck, but I felt very much inclined that way. Die at Da- 
mascus, indeed! I was arrested that same evening by the Italian 
carabinieri, set on by the villanous landlord of the inn where we 
had dined, and was vehemently suspected by the sotto-prefetto of 
being an Austrian spy; and it was only by the skin of my teeth, 
and by exhibiting passports and lascio passares, that I escaped. I 
thought of Bob Vates’ rejoinder to my prophecy. 

I thought of him again at a back window in Africa, slowly re- 
covering from an attack of rheumatic gout. 

I was quite alone, and had been very ill; and this was, or rather 
had been, the land of the Moslem. I could see the minarets of a 
mosque from my back-room window, and men, women, and children, 
in Oriental costumes, were passing beneath it all day long ; but still 
Algeria (I was in Algeria) isn’t precisely the East, and Blidah (I 
was at Blidah) isn’t Damascus. 

‘ But sure it’s near enough,’ as a friendly Irish waiter at the St. 
Nicholas Hotel, New York, told me once when he claimed acquaint- 
ance with me on the score of having been a footman to a Mr. Salo- 
mons, and so insisted on bringing me more boiled turkey and celery 
sauce. ‘ Sala or Salomons, it’s near enough ;’ and the genial creature 
heaped my plate with delicacies for auld lang syne. A good-na- 
tured Irishman would give you his head, if it were loose; a sulky 
Irishman would knock off your head, if he dared; and I am sorry 
to say the sulky Celt is oftener met with than the good-natured one 
in the States. 

Vates told me that I should die at Damascus ; but this was only 
Blidah, and it is a far cry from Cesarian Mauritania to Syria; but 
I remembered that as much latitude is allowed to prophets as license 
to poets. A prophet may shoot at the pigeon and kill the crow; 
but so long as he hits something, the public will be satisfied. A 
similar elasticity in construction was admitted in those curious div- 
ings into the lucky bag of futurity, the pagan Sortes Homerice and 
the Sortes Virgiliane; to which likewise the early Christians resorted 
under the name of the Sortes Sanctorum, opening the Scriptures 
at random, and choosing a casual text to resolve any question which 
troubled them.* They brought down the oracle sometimes with a 


* This superstition still lingers among us in the form of the ‘ Bible and key’— 
the book being suspended’by a string, and the key placed between its leaves being 
supposed to turn to the oracular text. There are also a number of sortes deducible 
from a particular chapter of Proverbs, notably in the verses, ‘Set me for a seal upon 
thy heart,’ and ‘For love is strong as death, jealousy is cruel as the grave,’ &c. 
Touching the ancient sortes sanctorum, St. Gregory of Tours—what a mine of story- 
telling there is in those old Fathers !—relates a very pretty but melancholy narra- 
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very long bow indeed; as when the monks of Dijon, uncertain as 
to whether they should side with Chraumes, who had revolted against 
his brother Clotaire, turned up a chapter in Isaiah, and lighting on 
the text, ‘I will pluck up the fence of my vineyard, and it shall be 
destroyed,’ at once concluded to make cause in favour of Clotaire. 
Now, Chraumes was not a vineyard; but the implication was held 
to be close enough to jump with the monkish humour. 

Vates was ‘near’ or close enough, then, in his prophecy; and 
for many days I had quite made up my mind that my Damascus 
was to be here, and that I should make an end of it at Blidah. 
You fancy all kinds of things when you have got rheumatic gout ; 
and the more helpless is your miserable body, the more nervously 
active does your mind become. In fact, one of the best definitions 
I can fix upon for temporary delirium is that your intellect, meanly 
taking advantage of your physical prostration, goes out for a walk. 
That is called wandering; and, to a modified extent, such capri- 
cious promenades are made by the mind in dreams. 

I suppose my rheumatic gout, or fever, or whatever it was that 
made me a helpless cripple, fit only to lie in bed, and groan, and 
with difficulty help myself to cup after cup of iced lemonade from 
an enormous bowl of that refreshing beverage which was placed be- 
side my couch—I suppose this most irritating of ailments kept me 
on my back for about ten days. Of course I was in hourly expecta- 
tion of pericarditis, dropsy, and the accomplishment of Vates’ pro- 
phecy; but it didn’t come to that. I had a French doctor, who 
was a very good fellow. From his first prescription of la ditte ab- 
solue—which meant that I was to have nothing to eat (and I am 
sure I didn’t want anything)—and from his insistence that I should 
swallow large quantities of tisanes—mint tea, sassafras tea, man- 
drake tea, sarsaparilla tea, hellebore tea, and the like (a French 
doctor will prescribe a tisane for a broken leg)—-I suspected my 
medico to be of the great Sangrado family, and opined that his next 
step would be (in the interest of Bob Vates) to bleed me. But he 
forbore phlebotomy, and turned out, as I have said, to be a very 


tive of true love, the course of which did not run smooth. St. Consortia, in her 
youth, was passionately courted by a young man of very powerful family. She 
reciprocated his love; but she had given some kind of pledge to her family that she 
would take the veil. She asked her lovér for a week’s delay to determine her choice. 
At the expiration of this time, which she employed in devout exercises, the young 
man, accompanied by one of the most distinguished matrons of the city, came to 
know her decision. ‘I can neither accept you nor refuse you,’ replied the maiden ; 
‘everything is in the hands of heaven; but if you agree to it, let us go to the church, 
and have a mass said; afterwards we will lay the gospel on the altar, and say a joint 
prayer, and open the book to be certainly informed of the will of providence in this 
affair.’ The proposal was accepted; the sortes sanctorum were said; but the first 
verse which met the eyes of the unlucky pair was the sublime one beginning, 
‘Whoso loveth father or mother more,’ &c. ‘ You see,’ cried St. Consortia, ‘ heaven 
claims me as its own.’ And she took the veil. I hope I shall not be thought irre- 
verent in quoting a story which was first told by a saint. 
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good fellow ; and when I got better, would sit for hours at my bed- 
side, narrating strange stories of the Bedouin douars and the bureaux 
Arabes—of the taking of smalat, the hunting of lions, and the 
coursing-matches of the Bedouin chiefs, whose greyhounds would, 
I fancy, rather astonish the noble proprietor of Master M‘Grath and 
other competitors for the Waterloo cup. He had known Algeria in 
the old days of the Regency, and when it was indeed ‘ Barbary ;’ 
and when, under the beneficent sway of the Turkish Deys, it was 
by no means a matter of mathematical certainty if a man went to bed 
with his head on, that he should find it still on his shoulders when 
he woke the next morning. 

He had been into harems, had this experienced physician, and 
his coat had been more than once half torn off his back by infuriated 
houris because he had been unable to cure a chief Odalisque’s raging 
tooth. I grew at last to love this doctor, and was specially grate- 
ful to him for allowing me to smoke in an early stage of conva- 
lescence. How we hate the doctor who puts the tobacco-pouch 
under taboo! I tendered him a napoleon as his first fee, but told 
him I was poor, and could not afford a similar honorarium every 
time; but he said, ‘ Bétise /’ and pushing back the piece of gold, 
told me that he would send me my bill when I got well. I am sure 
I must have seen him thirty times; and when at last I went away 
to Oran, he told me that would I give him a hundred francs, he 
would be amply paid, medicine and all. ‘Car, voyez-vous,’ he re- 
marked, in a singular spirit of philosophic contentment, ‘ cent francs 
e’est un pécule ; c’est une somme.’ *Twas but four pounds any way; 
and I cannot say that I have ever found much spending in eighty 
shillings. Good old Doctor Rasticolis, I wonder where you are 
now! He knew a little—a very little—English, and had often pro- 
mised himself, he said, to become a subscriber to the Lancet. ‘ Sid- 
nam—great man; Sheselden—ver great man; Jon Onterre—moch 
great man,’ he would exclaim. I imagine he thought those illus- 
trious practitioners were still alive. By the way, he had been in 
early life an assistant-surgeon in the navy; and have you not found 
that the vast majority of those who have had anything to do with the 
sea have a habit of being very good fellows, and careless in money- 
matters? He had the Cross of the Legion of Honour for services 
rendered to the Arabs during a time of cholera and famine; he had 
eight children (a brown little Provengale woman was his wife; and 
she gave me some Nougat de Montélimar, the most delicious of all 
lollipops, when I went away), and he was as poor as Job. I am 
inclined to think there are a good many Doctors Rasticolis in this 
world—-virtuous, contented, cheerful, just, and quite obscure and 
neglected. 

My room was. on the first-floor back of an hotel—the hotel, in 
fact, of Blidah, which is in the centre of a wealthy agricultural dis- 
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trict, and is garrisoned, besides, by a regiment of infantry; for in this 
country Peace has always to be drawn armed, and ploughing is scarcely 
practicable without the aid of muskets and fixed bayonets. The hotel 
was, de fond en comble, a French one. The landlady was a Mar- 
seillaise—voluble, passionate, kind-hearted, and a prodigious liar. 
Her temper was amusingly violent. She was always showing-up some- 
body : now Celestine the maid, who was a pure Parisian ex-grisette, 
with an inextinguishable passion for fromage de Brie, and eggs boiled 
in cochineal to make their shells crimson—I am sure she imagined 
that to be their natural hue ; now Jean the waiter, formerly a drum- 
mer in the twenty-third regiment of the line, and who claimed (he was 
a liar too; and we are all liars) to have once worsted the Emir Abd- 
el-Kader in single combat by ‘ caving-in’ the parchment of his drum 
on that Paladin’s head—‘ Je lui enfonce la caisse sur sa boule comme 
ca—crac !’ would this Munchausenesque waiter repeat, striking one 
palm against the other; now Zepherini her niece, whose ears she 
would box until she howled, and had to be pacified with gingerbread ; 
and now her husband, a meek little man hailing from Lyons, whe 
also officiated as cook in the establishment, and who, when I was re- 
stored to health, frequently vanquished me at dominoes. The officers 
of the regiment in garrison held their table-d’hétes at the hotel ; the 
subalterns in the public salle-a-manger ; the captains and field-officers 
in another apartment ; while the colonel in solitary grandeur—in the 
first-floor front indeed, the room next to mine. A common mess 
for all grades of officers has not yet been established in the French 
army, although Napoleon III. has done his best to establish the 
system in the garrison of Paris. I don’t think the colonel enjoyed 
his isolated dignity much ; for I frequently heard him swearing ter- 
ribly at Jean the waiter ; and once I was sensible of sounds remotely 
resembling a kick. Perhaps the imaginative ex-drummer had beer 
rash enough to tell his story of Abd-el-Kader and the drum, and the 
colonel had with his boot avenged the cause of outraged truth. On the 
day prior to my departure this awful officer asked me to dinner. He 
had served in the Crimea, and was good enough to inform me that 
the English guards were ‘ prodigies of solidity ;’ but his most enthusi- 
astic admiration was reserved for the Highland regiments, whose valour 
and whose costume seemed equally to have astonished him. ‘Ht 
les femmes écossaises, portent-elles aussi le kilt?’ he asked, his little 
black eyes twinkling merrily. I was so far from home—a beau mentir 
qui vient de loin—and he had been so hospitable, that I thought 
there was no harm in telling him a trifling Munchausenism to please 
him ; so I replied that the Highland ladies did wear the garb of old 
Gael on solemn occasions. After all, the fib was not such a very out- 
rageous one ; for is not the kilt a petticoat ? And a petticoat, I take 
it, may be either long or short, as the wearer pleases. I have seen 
it worn very short indeed at the Impropriety theatre. 
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Everything was French about me—everything save the cigars, 
which were of Algerian make, and more abominable in flavour than 
even the French petits Bordeaux. To be sure, the Algerines cost 
only a farthing apiece. But the leaden match-boxes were French, 
the wine was French, the eau-de-Selz was French, and the bill of 
fare was in accordance with the Medean and Persian law of second- 
rate French cookery—pot-au-few bouilli, vegetables, skinny fowl or 
tough bit of mutton, preserved pears, haricot beans, exiguous dessert; 
Roquefort, Gruyére, and Brie cheese; black coffee, and bad cognac, day 
after day. I went to bed in a French alcove, and on the wall over 
against me hung French lithographs—the ‘Chien du Régiment,’ 
after Horace Vernet; ‘ Un Anglais a Mabille,’ after Gustave Doré; 
‘ Souvenirs du Mardi gras,’ after some artist in Legs, unknown. A 
French ormolu clock ticked on the mantelpiece, a French almanac 
hung on the wall. ‘ Surely,’ I used to cry out, ‘I must be in Paris. 
This is not Blidah, but the Boulevard Montmartre, and at my old 
quarters at the Hotel Beauséjour, aw quatrizme. Well-remembered 
hostel! Do you mind it, R.G.G.? There were four corn-cutters in 
the Beauséjour—‘ Quatres pédicures dans la maison opérant a toutes 
heures.’ What a temptation! Eisenburg and Rendall multiplied 
by two ready to cut: your corns at all hours of the day and night ! 

. But I had only to approach my back window for France and 
Paris to fade away into nothingness, and for me to find myself once 
more in Africa. The tall minarets of the chief mosque of Blidah 
were right over against me, and, at stated periods, the shrill voice of 
the muezzin ostensibly called the faithful to prayers, though the 
more immediate effect of his summons seemed to be to scatter the 
pigeons which roosted on the roof of the edifice. These were com- 
paratively tame pigeons; but almost every evening, just before sun- 
set, my window would be nearly darkened by the flight of innumer- 
able flocks of wild pigeons, so serried in their ranks that they looked 
like black clouds sweeping across the azure sky in a sudden storm- 
gust. Between the mosque and the narrow street into which my 
back window looked. there was a forest of roofs, some tiled, the 
greater part flat, like the azoteas of Mexico; and to these roofs at 
sunset, the Moors would come up to smoke their chibouks, sip their 
coffee, and enjoy the evening breeze. Their black servants—slavery 
of course no longer exists in Algeria, but a very kindly system of do- 
mestic servitude leads to negroes, male and female, passing their 
whole lives in the same native household—would bring up cushions 
for their masters to loll upon, and then they would rig-up sheets 
on poles to protect them from the last of Sol’s rays; and at once you 
were reminded of the old, old stories of those who ‘ went up to the 
housetops.’ This was not only Africa, but the unchangeable East. 
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Ir is often convenient, in writing for immediate purposes, to accept 
words and phrases which, though inaccurate, are for the moment 
popular. This must account for our using the illiterate expression 
‘Girl of the Period’ in the course of this article. A period is 
exactly equivalent to a cycle ; and unless it can be shown that there 
is anything recurrent in the procession of time, the word is without 
significance in this popular phrase. Its originator (a lady probably) 
should have used the word ‘era.’ Having made this preliminary 
remark, we shall make use of the phrase when necessary. 

Imperial Rome takes very high rank among the great cities of 
the world—is second perhaps to London only. The English are a 
superior race to the Romans intellectually and physically. This is 
already certain, though we have seen the Roman race at its highest 
point of development, while as yet the English have not reached 
that point. Questionless there are matters wherein the Romans 
surpassed us. They built stronger bridges, laid firmer roads, made 
terser and clearer laws, wrote sharper satire. They were madder in 
their luxury and more shameless in their vice. They were a strong 
and resolute people, but devoid of originality, which especially ap- 
pears in their literature. Their drama and epic and history were all 
borrowed from the Greeks ; even so was their art. Their satire was 
original ; it sprang from the depth of their social degradation, the 
hideous character of their vice, as phosphoric exhalations arise from 
fetid morasses. Satire apart, they had but one original writer— 
Catullus. He, indolent aristocrat and aristologist, has left us a few 
perfect gems, but cared not to do justice to his own genius. We 
conjecture his power, as we should have to guess at Shakespeare’s 
if he had written nothing but his sonnets and his songs. 

What girls were like in Rome we do not learn from this fine 
gentleman and finer poet. He burned with a mad passion for one 
woman only, and contemptuously notices others. Nor again from 
Horace. His lyrics are almost all from Greek sources, and the 
women he names—Cinara and perhaps Lydia excepted—are names 
and nothing more. But there is one writer whose brilliant pages 
reflect for us the very life of Rome under Domitian, Nerva, and 
Trajan—ay, and the girls of that period are as vividly photographed 
as it is possible for the most expert of contemporary artists to de- 
pict the girls of this present day. That writer is Marcus Valerius 
Martialis, whose name we have shortened to Martial. In about 
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fifteen hundred epigrams he reflects every phase of Roman life, and 
his gallery of female characters is entirely unrivalled in literature. 
We observe among ourselves that the growth of luxury and opu- 
lence is accompanied by a disinclination to marriage. Young men 
find it hard to live as bachelors in the style which they deem neces- 
sary; hence it is not surprising that they should dread the idea of a 
wife and children. And indeed, when you regard attentively all that 
is requisite to the comfort of a modern young lady, you cannot be 
astonished that the idea of having her as a wife is somewhat terri- 
fying. Inquire in the Burlington-arcade the price of one of those 
dainty bonnets, of a pair of those delicate bottines, then calculate if 
you can the cost of all the mysterious articles of apparel which lie 
between the one and the other. And how often will all these charm- 
ing costly things require renewal? These are momentous considera- 
tions for the young gentleman who is anxious to marry, unless he is 
lucky enough to be a millionaire. In that event let him wed the 
belle of the season, and give her carte-blanche in the matter of dress. 
She will fulfil the French saying, ‘ Elle s’habille, elle babille, elle se 
déshabille ;) and what better can she do, if her dress is artistic and 
her chat is witty ? Dress is a fine art, and not the least of the fine 
aris. It takes the loveliest of Nature’s productions, and adorns it 
gracefully ; and he is a bloodless churl who does not rejoice to see 
a beautiful woman, perfect as to the light of her eyes, the sweetness 


of her lips, the colours and curves of her form, dressed with sufficing 
sumptuousness, sparkling with diamonds and sapphires. But 


‘Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum ;’ 
everybody cannot dress a divine beauty as she deserves, any more 
than everybody can have a house in Park-lane, and tread on Aubus- 
son carpets, and dine from Rose du Barri porcelain, and hang Claudes 
and Titians on his walls. 

So expensive were the girls of Rome, that Julius Cesar was in- 
duced to offer premiums in encouragement of marriage. He allowed 
married women to dress more superbly than the unmarried, and to 
drive in costlier carriages; and he relieved of various taxes the mar- 
ried man who was father of three children. The distinction of dress 
was gradually obliterated under the emperors ; but the privileges of 
the natorum genitor trium seem rather -to have increased, since he 
had a right to the best seats at the public games, and was more 
readily admitted to official positions. Shall we come to this sort of 
thing in England? Will there ever be a time when the father of 
three children will have his income-tax reduced, and a gratuitous 
stall at the Opera, and get first choice of a sinecure, from the office 
of Lord Privy Seal downwards ? 

It is clear that both sexes are injured by the existence of a cor- 
rupt luxury ; clear also that social extravagance and female eccen- 
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tricity act and react on each other. In simple communities, where 
girls are taught to regard marriage as their natural destiny, and to 
prepare themselves for being wives and mothers, we see nothing of 
the variations in feminine character and habit which are familiar to 
us in modern England. When a girl of high spirit and quick intel- 
lect perceives that marriage is by no means the certainty it ought 
to be—that it is, on the whole, rather improbable—she naturally me- 
ditates on other possible careers. This is the reason why so many 
ladies take to novel-writing and maintaining the rights of women; 
why they turn themselves into deaconesses and sisters of mercy; why 
they are always eagerly searching for some new réle. Deprived of 
the career which Nature designed for them, they must discover some 
other. Who can blame them? When that other is discovered, it 
will give them no satisfaction ; it will not supply that dual existence 
which is their chief need. So they deserve rather pity than blame. 

Let us return to the Rome of Domitian. Were there professors 
of the art of making girls ‘ beautiful for ever’ in that city? It would 
seem so. Paulus, a stingy but ostentatious friend of Martial’s, gave 
the poet a gold phiala—which seems to have been a shallow bowl 
—of such thin material, that it was scarcely more than gold-leaf. 
Martial wrote thereon some pleasant verses, comparing the tawdry 
gift to the lightest things his gay fancy could conjure up: 

‘ Thicker the chalk old ladies’ faces crave, 
And thicker swells the bubble on the wave ; 


More dense the magical Batavian foam 
Which dyes the tresses of the girls of Rome.’ 


This same spuma Batava—a name which any advertising hair- 
dresser is welcome to use—appears to have been introduced by 
German barbers, with intent to redden the hair of the Roman 
maidens. There were old girls of the period, it would seem, as well 
as young ones; of this, indeed, the poet gives us frequent evidence. 
He is very hard on a lady named Afra, in an untranslatable epi- 


gram : ‘Mammas atque tatas habet Afra: sed ipsa tatarum 
Dici et mammarum maxima mamma potest.’ 


Let us try a very free rendering : 


‘ When Afra lisps ‘‘ Mamma,” “‘ Papa,” one’s laughter one smothers : 
She might be grandmamma of all our fathers and mothers.’ 


Poor old lady, who would fain be a girl of the period, as lively as 
Lalage, as adorable as Theophila! The epigrammatist calls an- 
other mature lady a corpse; which reminds us of a good story in the 
late Miss Eden’s clever diary Up the Country. <A certain lady, 
from her pallid appearance, was nicknamed ‘ the little corpse ;’ and 
Lord Auckland declared that. he would not sit near her, as he did 
not know what disease she died of. Martial should have thought of 
that. 
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Sometimes the affectation is the other way, and little girls affect 
maturity. Our poet links Cerellia with Gellia: the former, being 
a puppa (a little girl, the same word as our puppy /), assumes anti- 
quity ; the latter, being elderly, goes about dressed as if entering 
her teens. As the puppa is not too old to be whipped, and the 
elderly party pretends not to be—why, let both be castigated with 
something sharper than an epigram. 

The toilet of a girl of the period was no trifling matter in those 
days. The cosmete or lady’s-maids had often a hard time of it. 
They were slaves, and their dissatisfied mistress thought nothing of 
ordering them to be flogged if she were out of temper or her hair 
out of curl—if, in fact, any of the delicate processes of adornment 
went wrong. To take the law into her own hand seems to have 
been ‘bad form’ on the lady’s part. At least Martial rebukes Lalage, 
who, because one of her tresses was out of place, beat her waiting- 
maid with the steel mirror that revealed the mistake. Some of the 
useful or elegant trifles which the toilet required are casually named 
in Martial’s Apophoreta—a word which indicates a pleasant custom 
of Rome. Men who gave dinners during the Saturnalia were wont 
to place by each guest an elegant present, and Martial has written 
some two hundred couplets to serve as mottoes for such gifts. Now 
here is a new idea for English gentlemen who like social distinction. 
Let them at their great dinners put beside each guest some exqui- 
site trifle suited to his or her idiosyncrasy, and let them employ an 
epigrammatist of the first force to furnish appropriate rhymes. 
Thereby will they both delight their friends (the ladies most of all) 
and encourage literature. What more charming welcome for a lady 
at a dinner-table than a silken zone, with some such legend as 
Waller’s— 


‘Give me but what this ribbon bound, 
Take all the rest the sun goes round’ ? 


Martial also has a girdle among his Apophoreta. His epigram 
thereon, though very pretty, is not equal to Waller’s couplet. Other 
articles of feminine apparel on which we find epigrams are a corset, 
a tucker, and an apron—curious presents, it may be thought; but 
customs vary in different ages and with different races of men. 
However, the gifts for the toilet are not at all out of date. To one 
lady a golden hair-pin; to another a comb of boxwood ; to a third 
pomatum, warranted to turn the darkest hair to the envied colour of 
the Teutonic slaves. The ladies of Rome were not content with 
their wonderful dark tresses: nothing would satisfy them but to 
imitate the light locks of the blue-eyed girls whom they bought in 
the slave-market. So, in the first century of the Christian era, our 
ancestresses set the fashion in Rome. Other apophoreta for the 
toilet were tooth-powder, myrobalanum, and a lomentum or wash (by 
some translators given as bean-flower) to smoothe a wrinkled skin. 
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Seeing that wrinkles are not unknown in these days, it might be 
worth inquiry whether bean-flower has any decorrugative effect. 

The mania for an appearance of abundant hair, which has at- 
tacked the modern female world, seems not to have prevailed in 
Rome. In this city of London false hair is rather the rule than the 
exception: it takes the form of chignons, braids, plaits, and what 
not. The female head, which is really a pretty thing when you can 
see its shape, is deformed by accretions and agglomerations. How 
long this absurdity of fashion will last we cannot guess; for fashion 
is a strange thing, and does not change any the faster, but indeed 
sometimes lasts the longer, by reason of being ugly and offensive. 
Fashion is the most irresistible of all forces; it is stronger than even 
religion. It is also the most unaccountable of all forces. You can 
seldom trace its origin ; you can never calculate its duration. Inas- 
much as fashion ought to be the application of art to social life, it 
would doubtless be an excellent thing if people of artistic capacity 
would condescend to ‘ lead the fashion.” This has been done by a 
man—Count d’Orsay. We do not know that any woman of the true 
type has ever attempted it. If only a lady, who united high birth 
and intellect and a cultivated taste for the beautiful, would take this 
matter in hand, what a multitude of monstrosities we might be 
spared ! 

Wise, in our belief, are those artists of dress who seek to imi- 
tate natural forms. Leaves and flowers and even fruit are delight- 
ful as the decorations of beauty. Even birds and butterflies have 
been appropriately pressed into the service. A bird of paradise or 
a purple emperor adds to the fairy grace of a bonnet. Let the lady 
who is blue mount Athene’s owl, and the gossip adorn herself with 
a magpie. Roman ladies were ahead of our English girls: ‘Geliduwm 
collo nectit Glacilla draconem,’ says Martial. Yes, Glacilla wore 
around her beautiful neck a cold serpent ; nor was she alone in this 
habit. Seneca, Lucian, Pliny, bear witness that the girls of Rome 
wore living snakes around their necks, and cherished them in their 
bosoms. They seem to have found them pleasantly cool. Will any 
English girl of the period set this fashion in midsummer? Plea- 
sant for the eager lover to approach within osculating distance, and 
to find the glassy eyes of a snake fixed on him, its forked tongue 
quivering near him! This kind of partnership between Eve and her 
tempter is not altogether desirable. 

Be it not thought that there were no ‘nice girls’ at Rome in 
Domitian’s days. There was one loving sister at least. Carrier- 
pigeons were not unknown among the Romans. Martial tells how one 
flew into the sweet bosom of Aretulla as she longed for her brother, 
an exile in Sardinia, and hails it as an omen of his pardon by the 
emperor. This epigram reminds us of Béranger’s exquisite song, 
wherein the poet tells how the Ai sparkled, and his mistress sang a 
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lyric of Greek divinity, when, lo, a carrier-pigeon, tired by long travel, 
settled at their feet. No wonder it was weary, the faithful bird! 
It had flown straight from Athens with news that Greece was free, 
and the immortal poet sang: 
** Bois dans ma coupe, O messager fidéle ! 
Et dors en paix sur le sein de Naeris.’ 

And there is one other whom we must mention—Theophila, who 
married the poet Canius Rufus. None of the writings of Canius are 
known to us; but as his statue was set up in Rome, he must have 
had some repute. He was a native of Cadiz, and his style was 
humorous. ‘ What is my Canius about?’ asks Martial. ‘Is he 
writing the history of the Claudii, or emulating the jests of Phedrus, 
or striding majestic in the cothurnus of Sophocles? Or is he loiter- 
ing in the portico of Isis, or bathing in the therme of Agrippa, or 
enjoying Lucan’s country house, or the suburban villa of Pollio? Or 
has he started for sunny Baie, where now the yacht flies along the 
Lucrine waves? You wish to know what your Canius is doing ? 
Laughing. Tell me, if you chance to know it, 

Where’s our friend the humorous poet? 

Is he studying themes historic— 

Kings of England, Earls of Warwick? 

Perhaps his pen disvalueth 

Froude upon Elizabeth. 

Does he mean to get the upper 

Hand of the proverbial Tupper ? 

Is’t burlesque he’s writing, a la 

Byron and Burnand and Sala? 

Is he hunting in the shires, 

Well in front of peers and squires ? 

Lured by country invitation, 

Is he practising flirtation ? 

This be sure—whate’er he’s after, 

Where the poet is, there’s laughter.’ 
A right pleasant fellow this Canius, and he seems to have been re- 
warded for his healthy hilarity with a most charming bride. Mar- 
tial wrote a delightful epigram on the portrait of this lady. ‘ This is 
that Theophila, your betrothed, my Canius, whose mind is full of 
Attic learning. The Athenian garden of the great old man might 
well claim her; not less willingly would the Stoic sect take posses- 
sion of her. If she approves your poems, they will be immortal. 
Sappho must have praised the verses of Theophila, who, more 
modest than the Lesbian, is her equal in genius.’ Here is a pretty 
portrait of a Roman girl of the period wherewith to end our sketch. 
What a pity the poems of Canius did not attain their promised im- 
mortality! His love-songs to this peerless Theophila, for whom 
Stoics and Epicureans contended, ought certainly to have been of 
the first force. Alas! the laughing poet and his lovely learned 
wife have been dust near eighteen centuries. 

MORTIMER COLLINS. 
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ConsIDERING that on all hands Lancashire is allowed to be one of 
the most important counties in Great Britain, it is astonishing how 
little we know of its real character. We have a vague idea it is a 
land fruitful in tall factories and ugly collieries ; and have seen cari- 
catures of it in the London drama intended for accurate representa- 
tions. Here we have been introduced to underground and factory 
life, as believed in according to the rules of dramatic art. But the 
genuine Lancashire character remains unsketched, except in the pages 
of Tim Bobbin, or in the works of native authors, to which I shall 
presently allude. The typical examples have originated in the more 
southerly portions. Of the extreme north, a land of ‘fells’ and 
‘scars,’ little is known. Easterly, they blend into those of canny 
Yorkshire ; whilst in the extreme south they pass into the softer 
features of Cheshire. The area in which we find Lancashire life and 
character in its normal condition is bounded within lines drawn from 
Manchester to Rochdale ; thence to Bacup and Blackburn; returning 
again by way of Wigan. In various places the Pennine Chain, or 
‘backbone of England,’ as these hills are called, throws off spurs 
which break the neighbouring country into ridgy undulations. Here 
the hard millstone grit-rock crops out, with scarcely a foot of soil 
upon it, but still enough to find a luxuriant home for the purple 
heather and cackling grouse. Many of the vales, however, are agri- 
culturally rich in produce; and the scenery is such as Old England 
rarely excels. None of my readers who have passed through the 
Vale of Todmorden will be inclined to deny this. The contrast 
between the bleak hills and the well-wooded valleys causes each to 
be more attractive. The Valley of Summerseat, beyond Bury, which 
divides itself into minor ones running sinuously among the hills, is 
another romantic spot. These smaller valleys are termed ‘ cloughs ;’ 
and adown them, over masses of disengaged sandstone, the moun- 
tain torrents perpetually brawl. The smaller hills, or, rather, those 
of a more ridgy character, go by the name of ‘ edges,’ just as the 
Spanish term similar elevations ‘ sierras.’ The higher ones are de- 
nominated ‘ pikes’—a corruption, doubtless, of ‘ peak ;’ and by that 
law of burlesque in which English geography frequently indulges, 
those highest of all are sometimes christened ‘ lows.’ 

But it is in the character of the inhabitants of this region that 
Lancashire is a county sui generis. They are marked off from any 
other by a peculiar idiosyncrasy, which distinguishes their general 
habits, customs, and recreations. The introduction of railways and 
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machinery has done much to smooth down the angularities of charac- 
ter ; but there are still sufficient left to individualise it. It existed 
in its unshorn strength half a century ago. In the old days, before 
factories had been built, and when hand-looms alone kept up the 
fame of ‘Manchester goods,’ the head of a family, however poor, 
was a sort of patriarch, and wielded an absolute monarchy, against 
which sons and daughters of twenty-five durst not rebel. It was 
then a source of honour as well as of profit for a man to surround 
himself with a family of stalwart children. The father certainly 
spared not the rod, but knocked down sons big enough to have 
almost eaten him. But this was the general rule; and so nobody 
thought of opposing it. These were the times when tea was a guinea 
a pound ; and so little were the good people acquainted with it, that 
it is on record how one old lady boiled her first half-pound, threw the 
liquor away, and ate the leaves with pepper and salt! She gravely 
added, she ‘thowt na much about it, for o’ th’ grand folk used it.’ 
The morning meal then consisted of oatmeal-porridge and butter- 
milk, with plenty of both. Was any stomach too delicate or fasti- 
dious to dispose of the huge mess ?—no matter, the remainder made 
its appearance at dinner, and again at supper, until devoured from 
sheer hunger. This was a law strict and universal as those of the 
Medes and Persians, and from it there was no appeal. The dinner 
consisted of a huge potatoe-pie, probably baked in a small washing- 
mug, with buttermilk to assist its digestion. In the adjoining ‘loom- 
house,’ with which every dwelling was more or less provided, the 
hand-looms went clitterty-clash the whole livelong day. ‘A sope 
o’ penky,’ or small-beer, was allowed on ‘ pot’? days—that is, when 
there was a demand at the warehouses for the work to be in by a 
certain time. These were the days when St. Monday was duly 
honoured, and when hatters and weavers celebrated their common 
saint in festive potations at the village publics; the times when 
‘wakes’ were in full swing, and donkey-racing, bull-baiting, wrest- 
ling, and foot-balling passed away the six days in each year which 
every village kept as its peculiar holiday. Morris-dancers and ‘ rush- 
carts’—huge wagons decorated with flowers and shrubs—promenaded 
the neighbourhood, the dancers not unfrequently getting drunk, and 
leaving their floral display in some ditch. Open house prevailed 
everywhere ; and people would have gone with half food rather than 
plenty of home-brewed and roast-beef should be lacking at ‘ wakes’ 
time. The hand-loom weavers and hatters were as fond of fighting 
as Irishmen; and these were the occasions when long-talked-of battles 
came off. Many a white-haired out-door pauper, who has outlived 
his wooden loom, still lingers to tell of the days of his youth, before 
modern changes had, in his opinion, so greatly altered things for the 
worse. 

‘ Hatting,’ or the manufacture of the antiquated beavers, was for- 
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merly as great and peculiar a Lancashire trade as weaving, and, like 
the latter, tended to support patriarchal authority by obliging sons 
to work together under the supervision of the father. A sort of caste 
existed in these trades, children invariably following the avocations 
of their parents for generations. They were brought up to the huge 
wooden boiler at which the ‘ body-makers’ or felt hatters worked, and 
if too small, were mounted on wooden blocks to enable them to reach 
the padding table. One window was usually left open for the escape 
of the steam, and this was the only means of diversion, when the 
parental eye was engaged, of which the youthful slaves could take 
advantage. It enabled the more mischievous to shy patches of hot 
‘ strickaw,’ or felt, through at some unfortunate cur, whose loud and 
sudden yelp told how practised was the marksman in this kind of 
sport. In every village, from early morning until late at night, the 
looms rattled and the hatting tables were thumped; the only varia- 
tions being when some hunting-party passed through, and this, you 
may be sure, was the signal for all the male population capable of 
running to turn out. These patriarchal conditions have now been 
changed to feudal. The factories, like the old baronial castles, have 
grouped together all the inhabitants. The mill-owner represents 
the baron, and the shuttle has replaced the spear. 

In many districts, as in the neighbourhood of Bolton, we have 
a mixture of factory and colliery life. The women never think of 
wearing bonnets, except on the Sunday, the entire week passing 
without them having anything over their heads except their shawls. 
The colliers may be seen squatting along the roadsides like so many 
Hindoos, this habit having been acquired in the narrow coal passages 
a quarter of a mile below. As you pass through villages of this de- 
scription, you must not be too thin-skinned, for factory women and 
colliers alike are sure to express their opinions about you. Your 
height, appearance, dress, or anything else will be criticised and 
turned into ridicule, for these people have a keen sense of the ridi- 
culous. In some of the more uncouth districts, indeed, you ought 
to consider yourself well off if only half a dozen clods whirl past your 
head! The colliers are a rough but kindly class. As regards their 
thorough independence, some of them imagine they can only show it 
by ‘ purring’ the stranger who might offend them in anyway. But, 
at the same time, they are equally as ready to trouble themselves in 
order to do you a personal favour, and that too in scorn of fee or 
reward. Supposing you to offer payment for such civilities as being 
shown some road or another you have inquired about, and offer it to 
the man who has gone half a mile out of his way to oblige you, most 
likely his reply would be, ‘Aw want none o’ thy brass!’ In every 
roadside public you enter, if a score of colliers are drinking, you will 
be proffered a huge stone mug with ‘ Here, sup!’ and a refusal would 
be the most direct way ofinsulting them. Nothing could be noisier 
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than the company of such men on the occasion of their regaling them- 
selves on the Saturday afternoon—the only time, in winter, except 
Sunday, when they see daylight. You would expect a fierce fight 
every minute ; but this demonstration only carries off the superfluous 
energy, and the row ends with a song, in whose chorus every double- 
bass voice joins, or in some of the company giving a clog dance on 
the wooden board let into the sandy, flagged floor for the purpose. 
The tales told of these men’s recklessness in times gone by almost 
make one’s blood run cold. It was no uncommon practice, when a 
collier arrived a minute or two late at the pit’s mouth in the morn- 
ing, for him to leap into the middle of the horrible black gulf down 
which the cage was fast descending, and catch at the rope with as 
much ease and coolness as a Londoner would leap on the footstep of 
a slowly passing omnibus. This recklessness has been much cir- 
cumscribed since government inspection has been devised; but it 
shows itself as a splendid bravery whenever an explosion has taken 
place. Ifa coal-pit have peculiar horrors to a stranger when in a 
safe condition, fancy what it must be after a catastrophe of this sort 
has occurred, when roof and gallery have been shaken down, and the 
dreadful ‘ after-damp’ has wrapped scores of victims in its deadly 
folds! Fora man to coolly descend a mine between four and five 
hundred yards deep, up which this insidious enemy has partly crept, 
and tisk his life for the sake of rescuing the mangled bodies of his 
comrades, indicates a bravery equal to anything that ever won the 
Victoria Cross. There is none of the excitement of battle to brace 
the nerves; but instead the agonised cries of a host of half-crazed 
women and children on the ‘ bank,’ and a fearful expectancy, making 
the heart thump against the ribs with a force to unman a giant. 
The Lancashire people, not excepting the colliers, are what I 
should call essentially religious. This has more or less permeated their 
whole system ; and though one hears frightful oaths, we never hear 
religious matters spoken of blaspheniously. Nowhere in England 
has Methodism taken such strong root as here. Its simple form of 
worship suits the native character. Among the colliers that peculiar 
off-shoot calling itself Primitive Methodism, but better known here 
as Ranterism, is the most patronised. To be present at a colliers’ 
prayer-meeting would shock the sensitive ears of Belgravian high- 
church devotees; but for real earnestness of worship I infinitely 
prefer the former. The speaker who engages in prayer—and these 
men have so read the one Book that it is a string of rich Scriptural 
passages, spoken or rather shouted in a clear diapason—is accom- 
panied by his whole audience in a loud commentary of devotional 
outbursts. It is no uncommon thing to hear such exclamations as 
the following, for the truthfulness of which I can vouch: ‘O Lord,’ 
said a self-accusing collier, named, as is the custom, after his father 
and grandfather, ‘ Joan o’ Bills,‘ O Lord, wheer should I ha’ bin 
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ifaw’d never bin converted?’ ‘In hell, Joan!’ answered the leader 
of the meeting ; and not a man there but felt the solemn possibility 
ofthe remark. The sermons preached by the lay or local preachers 
are no less commented upon by their ardent hearers, and a young 
beginner must learn to possess his soul in patience, and be prepared 
for open expressions of approval or dislike—just as we are told was 
the custom among the early Christians. It frequently struck me, 
during the recent debate on the deficiency of preaching power in the 
church, that if our Oxford and Cambridge men were subjected to a 
test as severe as that applied in many parts of Lancashire to a local 
preacher, who has had to work hard six days out of the seven, and 
very likely to sit up all night to prepare his sermon for the Sunday 
—they would be shorn of those finicking weaknesses which detract 
from their influence. I was once present at one of these out-of-the- 
way chapels, when the young preacher was interrupted in his remarks 
by one of his hearers, an old farm-labourer, who burst out loudly with, 
* Ay, lad, the Lord’s no dumb dogs; they con o’ bark!’ 

This religious feeling is thoroughly realistic. The manners and 
customs of modern life are projected into the regions of the distant 
East, and time and place completely ignored. I have heard ana- 
chronisms of this sort sufficiently ludicrous to double one with 
laughter, and yet the earnestness of speaker and hearers completely 
prevented even a smile. Many of the local preachers are colliers, 
and their preaching power is sometimes really marvellous. I have 
heard the parable of the prodigal son explained; and though the 
homeless exile was made to soliloquise in the broadest of patois, I 
could not help feeling how thoroughly human and homely was that 
inspired narrative. He was made to compare his wretched condi- 
tion with his former state, when, according to the speaker, he had 
a ‘goold watch i’ his pocket, an’ a good broadcloth cooat o’ his 
back.’ Then followed the details of his succeeding life—of his old 
father praying and agonising for him—the whole reaching its climax 
as given by the preacher: ‘ But aw’ll goo whoam agen; aw know 
my owd fayther will tak me back!’ There was hardly a dry eye in 
the chapel. I shall never forget another occasion, when the manner 
of the preacher in giving out his text was such that no sermon fol- 
lowed. It was that passage in Jeremiah: ‘ The harvest is passed, 
the summer is ended, and ye are not saved!’ The slow solemn 
earnestness of the speaker whilst giving out these words had such 
an effect, that a prayer-meeting took the place of a sermon. In 
many of the country chapels, at times like this, when the congrega- 
tion is unusually roused, a ‘ penitent form’ is placed, and the startled 
hearers are waited upon by the leading members, and persuaded to 
come forth and kneel there. Scenes of this sort leave an impression 
never to be forgotten. The loud and earnest prayers of the ‘ peni- 
tents,’ the stentorian voice of the individual who is ‘ offering up’ 
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for him, the running commentary of phrases from the rest of the 
congregation, and the sobs and even cries of the affected—all these 
incidents are only to be found in a Lancashire Methodist chapel 
during a revival service. 

Until we approach the Border, the north-western portions of 
England, and Lancashire in particular, are very poor in antiquities. 
Tradition, perhaps, makes up for this deficiency; for there is hardly 
a parish that has not some oral archeology. Something seems to 
have been known of the County Palatine in the days of the Romans, 
for one or two ‘iters,’ or great roads, passed through it, notably that 
to York. Antiquaries have recently transferred the Roman name 
of Manchester to Wigan; and this is an illustration of the fog in 
which Lancashire ancient history is wrapped. Nobody knows so 
much of these things as my old friend Hardwick—‘ th’ historian 
o’ Preston,’ as poor ‘radical’ Bamford calls him. The worst (or 
the best) of it is, if you set him astride his favourite hobby, you had 
better give up the idea of putting a word in for a couple of hours at 
the least. Seriously, without those means which render archeology 
a fashionable pursuit among the wealthy, Mr. Hardwick has walked 
thousands of weary miles, and spent weeks and months in working 
out the antiquities of Lancashire. How successful he has been is indi- 
cated by the fact that from his ipse dixit there is no appeal. The 
Historic Society has done good service in these matters, and obtained 
more than a local fame. We know little or nothing of the sort of 
characters the Romans and Normans had to deal with in Lancashire ; 
but I can conscientiously say that, if they were anything like their 
modern representatives, they had anything but an easy time of it 
before they conquered them. 

To make up for deficiencies in pursuits of this description, the 
Lancashire people are gifted with an earnest love of Nature. No 
other county, except Norfolk, has produced so many botanists and 
entomologists. There is hardly a nook or cranny in the shire that 
has not been visited by the operative naturalists. Poor old Buxton 
was one of these. He always seemed to me to realise the descrip- 
tion of the ‘ wandering botanist’ given by Wordsworth in his Excur- 
sion. Many a time have I seen his stooping figure slouching along 
the roads, with a microscopic eye to the ‘ hedge-backings,’ as they 
are termed in Lancashire. His only education was at a Sunday- 
school; but he managed to pick up some tolerable Latin, and pub- 
lished a book—the vade mecum of all Manchester botanists—in 
which every flowering plant, moss, and lichen within a dozen miles 
is noted down, its natural history and Linnean classification given, 
together with a summary of its medicinal virtues. I never found 
this little handbook to fail me; yet I do not believe poor Buxton 
ever earned a pound a week in his life. He was a ‘ clogger’ by trade 
—a mender of those wooden-soled shoes so much used in Lanca- 
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shire. Almost every village has its botanist, or ‘ herbalist,’ as they 
are commonly called; for these men usually pay the expenses of 
_ their natural-history excursions by collecting herbs supposed to pos- 
sess curative properties, and by selling them to the old ladies of the 
neighbourhood. Lancashire people are as great believers in ‘ yarbs’ 
as old Culpepper himself could have desired. By the way, this 
book has largely formed the belief, all but universal here, that the 
herbs should be collected in ‘planetary hours.’ Shoemakers or 
cloggers and weavers are the classes most attached to these out- 
door pursuits. Their close confinement makes them enjoy the open 
air all the more; and once a year these operative botanists hold an 
exhibition of rare or curious plants. It is humble enough in its 
outer show, being generally held on a Sunday in the large room of 
some public-house ; and there I have met with men who were better 
acquainted with every detail of floral physiognomy than most gentle- 
men who write F.L.S. after their names. What is better is to see 
the love, amounting to almost reverential affection, with which they 
preserve the habitats of rare plants. The knowledge is communi- 
cated with masonic secrecy, and I have known pilgrimages of a dozen 
miles to be made specially to see how these ‘ were getting on.’ Un- 
fortunately, the establishment of field-clubs and similar societies on 
a large scale has been a source of continual, and not unreasonable, 
anxiety to these men. The eagerness of the members to possess 
herbariums has decimated the valued botanical treasures over which 
generations of working-men naturalists had kept religious guard. 
The love of horticulture in Lancashire is exceeded nowhere, always 
allowing for Norfolk ; and a patch of cottage-garden, however small, 
is set apart for the growth of ‘ pot-yarbs’ or kitchen physic. The 
late Sir William Hooker was in regular communication with many 
of the Lancashire muscologists, and more than one species of moss 
is named by him after their discoverers. The entomologists have 
obtained no less wide a renown, as all my readers skilled in this 
science are well aware. The ardour with which these pursuits are 
engaged in can hardly be understood by those who know nothing of 
the close confinement of cotton-factories, or the enthusiasm with 
which the love of Nature inoculates every student. Notably one man 
I knew, a blacksmith, who in the summer months would leave his 
work at six in the evening, and walk eight or ten miles to Dunham- 
park, to ‘ sugar’ for rare moths ;—this means plastering certain trees 
with a composition of honey and attar of roses to attract these in- 
sects, after which they are collected by the hunter. The same indi- 
vidual was at his work by six next morning, apparently all the fresher 
for his night’s adventure. Of course, Sunday is the principal day 
on which these pursuits are followed; for, poor fellows, they have 
few holidays enough, and one can hardly blame them for zealously 
studying the Creator’s works on the day conventionally set apart 
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for His worship. On fine Sunday mornings, Chat Moss will be seen 
dotted here and there by scarcely-moving figures, busily engaged in 
forcing Nature to reveal her more hidden treasures. 

As a general means of education, the Sunday-schools have been 
of infinite service to the more densely populated parts of the County 
Palatine. A quarter of a century ago, they were almost the only, 
certainly the chief, sources of popular education. Writing and 
arithmetic were then taught every Sunday morning, and thousands 
of adults, many of whom have subsequently risen in life, have to 
thank these institutions for all the education they ever had. This 
is all over now, for a few puritanical spirits discovered it was sinful 
to engage in such secular pursuits on the Sabbath; and as a conse- 
quence, Sunday-school influence has been considerably weakened 
among the working-classes. True, other means of instruction have 
sprung up to take their place, so that now their loss is hardly felt. 
In spite of this falling away, I do not think Sunday-schools are so 
numerous anywhere in England as they are in Manchester and the 
surrounding towns and villages. They have exercised a vast social 
and religious power in neutralising the temptations of such districts. 
Once a year, in Whit-week, these schools have a three days’ car- 
nival. Every town turns out into the country. ‘Trains are run on 
all the railways so close upon each other’s heels, that one wonders 
more accidents do not occur than is the case. Each train is laden 
with buoyant, jubilant youngsters, free from the hot factory and 
stifling foundry, who sniff the fresh air and bask in the bright sun- 
shine like young fawns. The teachers and many of the parents 
attend on them ; and if a stranger were to visit Manchester towards 
the latter end of this week, he would faney, from the closed shops 
and dearth of people, that the city was deserted. Physiologically 
these outings, which are brief and rare enough, heaven knows, must 
be of infinite service to the young in checking or warding off those 
incipient diseases which hard work and close confinement cannot 
fail to engender. 

When Mr. Barnes popularised the dialects of Dorsetshire, he 
was little aware that in Bolton a weekly magazine had for years 
been successfully conducted in the Lancashire dialect. A revival 
of provincialism has taken place within the last few years; and the 
poet laureate, in his ‘ Lincolnshire farmer,’ has shown how sturdily 
expressive it may be rendered under a skilful hand. Many years 
ago, when Mary Barton first appeared, the husband of the talented 
authoress, the Rev. W. Gaskell, prefixed to it a learned essay show- 
ing how, when the successive tides of ethnological invasion set in to 
England from the east and south-east, the waves nearly spent them- 
selves before they reached the north-western districts. Hence we 
have in the Lancashire vernacular many old British and Saxon 
words, which Norman rule and speech obliterated elsewhere. I am 
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acquainted with a good many dialects, but it has always seemed to 
me (allowing for natural predisposition in favour of one’s native 
county) that the Lancashire dialect is more expressive of the ludi- 
crous, as well as capable of being better adapted to the pathetic, 
than any other. And in this we have a perfect reflex of the people. 
When two Lancashire men meet after the lapse of years, it seems 
quite natural, and as though their liking for each other could find 
vent in no other way, for them to glide into the old patois. Re- 
cently, such men as Waugh, Brierley, Bealey, and others, have done 
much to render the dialect popular, even among the upper and 
educated classes. The reader would find it difficult to produce any- 
thing more pathetic on the one hand than the ‘ Come whoam to thi 
childer an’ me;’ or a more vivid description of a certain class of 
Lancashire character than the ‘Owd Pinder’ of the former writer. 
Brierley’s tale of ‘ Jimmy the Jobber’ is a splendid example of what 
power a dialect may possess. Many of Bealey’s poems are intensely 
homely, particularly his ‘ My piece is o’ bu’ woven eawt.’ All these 
men have sprung from the soil, and exercise an immense influence 
over their fellow-countrymen. Waugh’s songs sell by the thousand, 
and are sung in every town and village.’ 

The Lancashire dialect, notwithstanding its broad vowels and 
somewhat drawling style, is anything but unmusical in the mouth 
of a genuine native. Away towards Blackstone Edge you hear it in 
perfection ; but it is necessary to listen to some spreeish tale told 
in it to understand its power for expressing the broadly humorous. 
This feature, as I before mentioned, is one of the most prominent 
in the personal character of the inhabitants. I do not think the 
vernacular of any other locality can offer a parallel to that of Lan- 
eashire in this respect. Add to it, that the people are many of them 
full of ready dry humour, and naturally see the funny side of things 
first, and you may judge how queer some of the dialectic narratives 
are. A short time ago I was in the neighbourhood of Birtle, three 
or four miles beyond Bury, and a place well known around for the 
character of its inhabitants. They are all more or less related, for 
‘th’ Birtle lads’ allow nobody to go courting the lasses, except those 
from their own neighbourhood! A friend of mine was with me, and 
after a few hours’ ramble among the hills, the inner man called to 
refreshment. We entered an old-fashioned public-house, and re- 
galed on such a dish of ham and eggs as you can only get in Lan- 
eashire. Talking over the day’s occupation, chiefly geological, we 
were interrupted by a stalwart fellow, who had been quietly smoking 
and listening meantime, with (for the art of personal introduction is 
here unknown), 

‘ Aw say, con yo’ tell me how heigh Adam wur ?’* 

I must confess we had not felt sufficient interest in our first 

* An anthropological question for the British Association to settle! 
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parent to be so far inquisitive; but, to see what was coming, I 
replied Quaker fashion, 

‘Why ?” 

‘ Becose,’ said he, ‘me an’ another chap had a argiment, an’ 
he swore as how Adam wur forty yard heigh.’ 

‘Well,’ said my friend, ‘that’s a doubtful question; some say 
he was forty-one.’ 

The interrogator was not to be put down. 

‘Ah,’ said he, ‘but this chap writ to th’ editor o’t’ London 
Times; an’ he sent word as they couldna’ tell Adam’s height, becose 
there wur nobody theer for t’ measure him !” 

On another occasion, I was passing along the road, when my 
companion pointed out a man who was approaching, who, he de- 
clared, would be sure to say something original and ready-witted. 
He was a vendor of toffy, which was displayed in a tray carried in 
front of him. 

‘Why, Tom,’ said my friend, ‘ you’re spelling “ toffy’ with 
only one f!’ 

‘Well, mon,’ replied he, ‘it’s o’ there wur i’ th’ alphabet ; aw 
took o’ there war!’ 

Never did the character of the Lancashire people stand forth in 
nobler relief than during the ‘ cotton famine.’ I was living in the 
district at the time, and came into contact with its consequences in 
such a manner as to have them impressed on my memory for life. 
I shall never forget the many scenes of patient suffering and quiet 
misery I then witnessed. Much as the country heard of it, these 
under-currents rarely appeared on the surface. True, England did 
her duty on that occasion in such a way as to uphold her generous 
character. I knew whole families to subsist for weeks principally 
on nettles gathered by the wayside, and afterwards boiled like cab- 
bage, before they surrendered their independence. The disgrace of 
being ‘ poverty-stricken,’ as it is termed here, impelled them to put 
the best side outwards, and not to seek relief until absolutely forced. 
But most of this had to break down before the iron hand of sheer 
hunger. If any of my readers chanced at the time to witness the 
quiet thankfulness of the recipients at the soup-kitchens or sewing- 
classes, they will still have a good recollection of the strong nature 
which then endured such a fight of affliction. Entire families of 
cotton-workers—sons and daughters brought up to the loom and 
spinning-mule—were forced to remain idle at home, an infliction 
enough to drive a thorough Lancashire lad almost to despair. One 
article of furniture or clothing after another found its way to the 
pawnshops—many of which had to close for want of capital to lend 
—until hardly anything was left in the house; and then came the 
bitterness of the sorrow which obliged them to go ‘ to th’ guardians’ 
for bread. This dreadful season is still looked back to with horror, 
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for many robust constitutions were then so lowered by want, that 
they have either fallen away since or are now slowly lingering into 
premature graves. The personal experience of the ‘ cotton famine’ 
is now told by the winter’s fireside, but never a word of complaint 
against the hardness of the lot is to be heard. The religious tem- 
perament of the people came out strong, and was well illustrated by 
an incident which happened towards the close of the famine. The 
mills in one village had been stopped for months, and the first 
wagon-load of cotton which arrived before they recommenced seemed 
to the people like the olive-branch, ‘ newly plucked off,’ which told 
of the abating waters of the Deluge. The wagon was met by the 
women, who hysterically laughed and cried and hugged the cotton 
bales as if they were dear old friends, and then ended by singing 
that grand old hymn, a great favourite with Lancashire people, 
‘ Praise God, from whom all blessings flow !’ 

The necessities of space force me to conclude with this brief 
sketch of original character. Hugh Miller said of Scotland that her 
Calvinistic tenets had made her inhabitants a thinking people. I 
cannot but hold that the reverence in which the Lancashire people 
hold the Bible—speaking purely as a matter of cause and effect— 
has done more than anything else to mould its manly character. It 
assimilates in its deeper religious tone to that of the sturdy old 
Puritans; and there would be little difficulty in extending the parallel 
to more secular features. The business habits of the cities and 
towns, the rubbing against each other of men in earnest, has strength- 
ened and encouraged the growth of native energy, on the principle of 
Darwin’s theory of ‘natural selection.’ Hence, whatever the inha- 
bitants of the County Palatine undertake, whether in business, poli- 
tics, or religion, they do it with all their might. 

JOHN E. TAYLOR. 





AN EXCURSION IN JAPAN 


- I wap been resident in the English settlement of Yokohama some 
few months, long enough to have picked up some slight knowledge 
of the language, when I was asked to join a party going out to Ka- 
nasawa, where there is a small branch of the European Club in the 
shape of a native tea-house, and some very curious old temples. 

We started on what certainly turned out to be one of the plea- 
santest rides I have ever had, at about 5 a.m., so as to get over the 
best part of the journey before the heat of the day began. Kana- 
sawa is about sixteen miles from Yokohama, and the route to it is 
certainly the prettiest it has ever been my fortune to ride through 
in the East. 

Soon after leaving the settlement, the road becomes shaded- 
over with trees, or passes through high banks clothed with every 
variety of wild-flowers, springing up among lichen-covered boulders, 
imbedded in the most luxuriant masses of green cool-looking ferns 
that it is possible to imagine. Every now and then a village is 
passed, the dwellings of which, with their well-kept hedges, neat 
thatch, and the wood-smoke curling in blue wreaths into the clear 
morning air, bring back forcibly the remembrance of English home- 
steads in Kent or Sussex. As soon as ever we were seen approach- 
ing a village by the naked little urchins playing in the road, and 
engaged in the structure of that pastry so universal among all classes 
of children throughout the globe—i.e. mud-pies—the sensation be- 
came evident and general, and the community, from the blear-eyed 
old man, the chief of the place, to the little toddlekin of three years 
old clinging closely to its mother’s skirt, turned out to see the ‘ Yo- 
juns’ go past. In Yokohama I had always found the civility of the 
natives very marked; but out here in the country it appeared as 
though they regarded foreigners as intimate personal friends, whom 
it was a capital joke to see there at all. Every one we met put on 
a broad grin as he or she came near us, and invariably saluted us 
with the set formula of greeting, ‘Ho hi ho? doko mara mara” 
This, I am informed, is not very pure Japanese; but it means, 
‘How are you? where are you going?’ ‘The question was some- 
what superfluous in our case, as there is but one road to Kanasawa; 
but the habit of putting it is in general use all over the country, 
and you are invariably expected to answer, no matter how often it 
is put to you, on passing through a village. Nothing makes the 
country people who address you thus so savage as to give them a 
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palpably absurd answer, such as saying you are going to Yeddo 
(which is just in the opposite direction): the person so answered 
always turns away with a dissatisfied grunt, as much as to say, 
‘You might be more civil,’ and never utters another word. So 
we went on over hill and dale, admiring the bright fertile appear- 
ance of the country, I thinking somewhat mournfully how strangely 
like it was to the southern part of England, from which I was, alas, 
so far; the same scene of excitement at our appearance being visible 
at every village we passed through. 

After a time, the clear fresh morning air began to grow close 
and hot as the sun rose higher in the heavens; and as we had now 
accomplished about ten miles of our journey, we at last drew rein 
at the first country tea-house I had yet seen, with the view of get- 
ting some breakfast. L’homme propose, mais Dieu dispose. To 
our intense disgust, we found that breakfast (or at least our portion 
of it) was not forthcoming. The majority of our party—some six- 
teen in number, who had all the provisions with them—we were to 
meet later at the Club tea-house at Kanasawa, as they were going 
to walk. I and two friends were riding, as we wished to see the 
celebrated figure of Bhudda at Dieboots, and get back in time for 
tiffin. Fully alive to the inconvenience of going without anything 
to eat till that time, I had made my own boy and a couple of coolies 
accompany us with some cold fowl, &c. and bottled beer; but to 
our horror we now found, after waiting some time, that our serv- 
ants, probably with a laudable desire to get to the goal first, had 
taken a short-cut across country, and quietly left us: We could do 
nothing but ‘ grin and bear it,’ and take what we could get of native 
‘chow-chow;’ so, consoling ourselves with the thought of the awful 
flailing we would give the runaways when we did catch them, we 
dismounted and entered the house. It must be borne in mind that 
a tea-house in Japan answers to a road-side inn in England; but 
any one who pictures to himself the swinging sign-board, the horse- 
trough, and the red-curtained snuggery with its ample supply of 
bottles, cheeses, &c. is most wofully mistaken. These tea-houses 
are like most other dwellings in Japan—one-storied wooden struc- 
tures, something like a child’s card-house, divided into a number of 
tiny rooms, with windows of oiled Japanese paper, and the floor 
covered with snow-white matting, but containing no article of furni- 
ture whatever, the matting serving for table, chair, and bed. They 
are exclusively devoted to the reception of travellers; some, like the 
one at which we had now arrived, more especially for Europeans ; 
others where only natives are received, and where it would be im- 
possible for a foreigner to effect an entrance, and even dangerous to 
attempt it. 

The scene, as we rode up, was an animated one: the inter- 
mingled crowd of dogs and children basking in the sun all sprang 
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up at once into a state of wonderful energy and excitement, speedily 
arousing the attention of the domestics of the establishment by a 
chorus of barking and a shrill volley of exclamations; a group of 
women were cooking in a sort of open outhouse, dressed, it is true, 
to a certain extent, in their many- coloured ‘kivinoes,’ but withal 
displaying a redundancy of charms that put one forcibly in mind 
of the dress-circle at the Opera at home, but without the cloaks. 
These country girls, or ‘mousmees’ as they are called, are some of 
them wonderfully pretty ; their figures are short but compact, the 
faces small and oval, very fair complexions, and wonderfully fine 
eyes and hair; the latter is dressed in a style which is a compound 
of the ‘ Eugénie’ and the present chignon, the latter (which, by 
the way, is natural out there) being skewered through (to keep it in 
its place, I suppose) with a heavy silver or amber bodkin, having a 
large ball of the same material at the end. Their dress consists sim- 
ply of one cloth robe, something like a dressing-gown, slightly open 
at the breast; this is girded round with a heavy silk sash, and the 
attire is completed by the inevitable umbrella and a pair of stockings 
and raised wooden sandals. If the young lady is a very swell ‘ girl 
of the period,’ she is always accompanied when abroad by a native 
pug-dog, whose chief merit lies, I fancy, in his ugliness. Of course, 
the above is the gala costume of the Japanese women, and not that 
worn by any of the group who, leaving their cooking, now came 
chattering and laughing round us, greeting us with a profusion of 
‘ Ho-hi-ho’s?’ and some very graceful bows. 

Nothing struck me so forcibly while in Japan as the wonderful 
courtesy and innate grace of even the meanest of the inhabitants ; 
no coolie, however low his grade, would dream of entering the hut 
or dwelling of even his most intimate friend without performing 
three ceremonious low bows at the entrance, which are responded 
to in like manner by whoever may be there to welcome him. Con- 
trast this with the manners of the inhabitants of our own ‘ Black 
Country’! 

On our arrival within the house, after fastening our horses to 
posts as far from each other as possible (the brutes having tried 
to breakfast on each other several times on the road), we were 
each presented with a tub of deliciously cold spring water, with 
which three decidedly elderly ladies attached to the establishment 
proceeded to bathe our feet; this was an attention invariably offered 
to every traveller in Japan, no matter what his rank may be, and 
is a tremendous luxury after a hot and dusty ride. After this, we 
turned our attention to getting something to eat. Having been, as 
above stated, deprived of our European comforts, we were compelled 
to depend on native provisions, and really they were not at all bad 
even to English tastes. Soon after making our wants known, a 
little procession, consisting of two ‘ moosmees’ (young this time) 
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and three small boys, brought into the room and laid upon the 
matting at our feet a breakfast, consisting of some very good broiled 
fish—something like small salmon done up in very thick sauce (which, 
by the way, we could cheerfully have dispensed with)—some boiled 
yams and rice, with tea ad lib.; not at all a bad repast, if we had 
had anything to eat it with; but as none of us had arrived at any 
sort of proficiency with ‘ chop-sticks,’ we did not get on very fast. 
Indeed to get a satisfactory meal with those instruments out of well- 
boiled rice requires no inconsiderable art—to a beginner the process 
is about as successful as catching a conger-eel with a pair of tongs ; 
however, we did the best we could, and got on somehow with our 
breakfast ; the only annoyance in connection with which was the 
crowd of ragged little boys, who would persist in staring into the 
room to see how the foreigners ate, making their remarks, and 
laughing with a most perfect disregard of any feeling we might 
entertain upon the subject. However, the ringleader happening to 
turn his head for a moment, one of my companions suddenly thrust 
a handful of very hot rice down the back of his ‘ kivinoe’ or jacket, 
which sent the whole brood off screaming with laughter at the re- 
cipient of the gift—who also bolted, wriggling his shoulders in the 
most absurd way—and we saw no more of them. 

After appeasing our hunger, we lighted our pipes and called for 
the reckoning, which, for the three of us, amounted to an ‘ itzeboo,’ 
or eighteen-pence ; this included baths, attendance, and everything ; 
not an exorbitant charge certainly, though of course about three 
times as much as natives would have had to pay. After taking 
leave of our entertainers amidst a chorus of thanks, in consequence 
of our having paid rather more than was demanded from us, we pur- 
sued our route, and soon after entered a narrow cutting in the road, 
which lay straight before us for about a quarter of a mile, and then 
turned abruptly to the right. Anything like the beauty of the vista 
now in view I have never seen. The banks on either side, about 
twenty feet high, were completely clothed from top to bottom with 
every description of the most beautiful ferns; along the tops ran a 
ridge of trees, whose branches meeting high above us imparted a 
most delicious shade to this natural grove, save at every dozen yards 
or so, where through natural breaks in them the brilliant sunlight 
pouring down lit up the ferns where the rays fell, and made them 
look like gold beside their more shaded brethren. The whole scene 
brought back forcibly to my mind the beautiful description of Ca- 
lypso’s grot in the opening pages of Télémaque. Just before ar- 
riving at the end of this alley we were suddenly startled by the glim- 
mer of steel, and about a dozen mounted spearmen wheeled round 
the corner. 

As these were immediately succeeded by another detachment, 
we at once saw (not much to our satisfaction) that we had suddenly 
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come upon the retinue of a ‘daimio,’ or lord. These retinues are 
rarely met with in this part of the country, as they more frequently 
pursue the ‘ Yokaido,’ or main road of Japan. They are, however, 
at all times dangerous to come across, as at the least real or fancied 
insult to their chief, the retainers, who are bound to him by every tie 
of feudal association, think nothing of cutting down the unlucky ‘ Yo- 
jun,’ or foreigner, who has unintentionally offended. My companions 
(old residents in Japan) by their countenances evidently did not relish 
the position in which we were ; but unless we actually bolted, there 
was nothing for it but to go straight on; which we accordingly did, 
drawing our horses into single file, and bringing our revolvers well 
within view and reach as we neared the spearmen, who met and trotted 
past us with rather dogged looks. They were immediately succeeded 
by a bevy of coolies, all bearing on poles lacquer boxes of every size 
and description—this was the luggage of his excellency, who was yet 
to come ; then more spearmen on foot, wearing a kind of nondescript 
armour, with helmets something like those described by Sir Walter 
Scott as having been worn by the Jackmen of the Border. Follow- 
ing these were three or four mounted officers, I presume, who eyed 
us with the most determined insolence of manner. En passant, it 
may be observed that from a Japanese on horseback a European has 
nothing to fear ; their seats are so wretchedly insecure, and they are 
so evidently afraid of the animals they bestride, that nothing would 
be easier than to ride them down. 

But to return. After the officers came more luggage ; and then 
a phalanx of about thirty two-sworded ‘ Yakonins,’ the immediate 
body-guard ; and certainly as fine a set of men as ever I saw in my 
life. None of the retinue (contrary to the custom of friendly suites) 
had hitherto given us any sort of greeting ; and the swordsmen now 
eyed us with anything but cheerful looks; and one or two in the 
rear began to throw their ‘ kivinoes’ off the right shoulder. At this 
I was seriously startled, and so were evidently my companions, as 
with these fellows this is generally the prelude to drawing their 
swords. However, I fancy it must have been done in mere bravado, 
as they took no more notice of us than those who had gone before. 
And we now came upon the ‘ daimio’ himself, carried in a ‘ norimon’ 
(a sort of palanquin) by four coolies. 

Here came the tug of war. In the narrow passage in which we 
were, it was scarcely possible for our horses to pass his chair without 
touching some part of it—an act that we knew would be at once 
construed into an affront, and perhaps lead to a collision which might 
have cost us all our lives. However, by very careful steering, we 
got past without any accident. As far as I could see in passing, the 
occupant of the ‘norimon’ was a young man of about twenty years 
of age, very richly dressed; but, with true Japanese hauteur, he 
never even by a glance betrayed any knowledge of our presence. 
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Immediately following him were about ten two-sworded men, and 
some more luggage (he certainly had enough of it), about thirty 
spearmen bringing up the rear. The retinue took in all about twenty 
minutes passing us; and I certainly drew my breath more freely when 
the glimmer of the last spearhead disappeared among the trees. 

Such a meeting as the one I have endeavoured to describe has 
too often proved fatal to Europeans. Poor Mr. Richardson’s murder 
is an instance of this ; but in the majority of cases even ‘ Yakonins’ 
are very civil to foreigners, unless they happen to have had a little 
too much ‘saké,’ when they become very bellicose, and are really 
dangerous, unless dealt with in the most determined manner. 

Soon after we passed the retinue we arrived at the top of the 
hill overlooking Kanasawa, the finest view certainly near Yokohama, 
and one which well repays the ride to it. We were some time get- 
ting to the top of the hill; but the descent is so abrupt, that it looks 
as though a portion of it had been scarped away; and the country 
for miles and miles lay as it were at our feet. It was a very fine 
clear morning. In the far distance lay the sea, glittering calmly 
under the blazing sun ; nearer to us, amid a belt of pines, and form- 
ing a prominent feature in the landscape, stood a very old temple, 
in a green old age indeed, so covered was it with time-grown moss 
and ivy. This dark structure amid the neatly-kept hedgerows, en- 
closing now a crop of paddy of vivid green, now a patch of some 
more sombre -coloured vegetable, the enormous banyan-trees scat- 
tered about and waving in the light breeze, all made up a brilliant 
picture, chequered alternately with light and shade as the few clouds 
swept across the sun, and gradually dying away into hazy blue at 
the horizon. 

Of Kanasawa itself, which lay beneath us, with its quaint tea- 
houses, and of Kamakura and Dieboots, with their old monastic- 
looking colleges and temples, I must not discourse here, having 
exceeded my limits in going thus far on our country ride. 

Cc. F. F. WOODS. 








ON THE BRINK 


A Story 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ ETC. 


THERE was a wedding at a curious obscure dusky old church in one 
of the humbler quarters of that busy manufacturing town known as 
Mirkdale—a commonplace wedding enough in its way, but not the 
less an interesting ceremonial to the little group of men and women 
who assisted at it, radiant in their best clothes, and with altogether 
a holiday look about them. 

The chief actor in this homely spectacle was the bridegroom— 
a big, rather clumsy-looking man, with coarse black hair cropped 
short about his large head, and a swarthy face, made darker by the 
shaggy black brows that overshadowed his dark-gray eyes. Nota 
bad-looking fellow by any means, but a man whose countenance one 
might fancy could assume a somewhat appalling look under the in- 
fluence of anger or any very strong feeling. 

This man was Joshua Rainbow, foreman at the Mirkdale Cart- 
ridge Manufactory, eight-and-thirty years of age if a day, and ac- 
counting himself one of the proudest and happiest of mankind in the 
fact that he had won Esther Wall for his wife. 

He had indeed a fair justification for his pride. The girl was 
the prettiest, brightest little creature that ever bewildered and be- 
witched an honest man’s senses—a delicate coquettish little beauty, 
with a pale fair skin that kindled into transient flashes of colour now 
and then when she spoke, hazel eyes with a tender light in them, 
and the veriest rosebud of a mouth. Her nose might not have been 
the most perfect thing in the way of noses, but it was small and 
inoffensive ; and then there were stray beauties in the way of dim- 
ples and eyelashes, and gracious curves about the girlish face and 
neck that a sculptor might have raved about. 

She was only eighteen, and was being married to Joshua Rain- ~ 
bow, who was just twenty years her senior, and who looked older 
than he was. But there are marriages of convenience even in this 
lowly walk of life, and Esther came of a family which was very low 
down in the world, and to whom an alliance with the steady-going, 
sober, prosperous foreman of the great cartridge factory seemed a 
most brilliant opening in life. Joshua’s wages were close upon three 
pounds a week, while the whole of Matthew Wall’s family had to 
exist upon less than half that sum. So Esther had accepted Mr. 
Rainbow’s offer chiefly to please her father, who was a hard kind 
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of man, and would have taken any opposition to his will in no very 
pleasant spirit; and a little for the sake of a herd of younger bro- 
thers and sisters, all very much in want of any assistance that a 
wealthy brother-in-law might afford them ; and somewhat influenced 
thereto by the pathetic pleading of her mother, who was rather a 
faded and washed-out person, with a tendency to look at the darker 
side of life; which perhaps, as she had seen very little of the brighter 
side, was not so surprising a condition of mind as it might have 
appeared at the first glimpse. 

It is not to be supposed that Esther Wall was in any way averse 
to Joshua Rainbow in his character of lover and husband, or that 
she went to the altar with the feelings of a victim. When people 
had questioned her about her sentiments on this point, she had ans- 
wered readily enough that she liked Joshua very well, that he was 
very good to her, and that father and mother wished them to be 
married. She had a little half-childish pride in the thought of hay- 
ing a house of her own, and being prosperous and better-dressed 
than she had been in the days of her dreary penniless girlhood, and 
being able to invite her father and mother to dinner on Sundays, 
and to have her sisters and brothers to tea whenever she liked. 
Joshua had promised her that there should be no limit on his side 
to these hospitalities, that she should be her own mistress in every- 
thing. The fact is, that this big swarthy-faced gunpowder-besmeared 
Joshua was ready to kneel down and kiss the ground she walked 
upon, or to be guilty of any act of homage, however foolish, in testi- 
mony of his love. He had rather a clumsy way of expressing his 
feelings, leaving them for the most part indeed altogether unex- 
pressed ; but his idolatry was not the less intense, and he believed 
that in all the world there was not so bright or beautiful a creature 
as the girl whom this happy day was to make his wife. 

The day was not in harmony with his happiness. It was a dark 
autumnal day, cold and gusty, and the ceaseless rain beat against 
the dingy windows of the church all through the marriage service ; 
and the curate shivered as he rattled through his office, and the 
wedding-party looked doubtfully at their Sunday clothes as they came 
out into the porch after the signing of the register in the chilly little 
vestry. There had been no rain when they came to the church, and 
the whole party had walked there; but Joshua would not hear of 
their walking home. He sent his best-man to fetch a couple of cabs, 
and the little party went back into the cold dull church, and waited 
there in the gloom for the coming of those vehicles. It was rather 
a dreary conclusion to the ceremony. The poor little bride shivered, 
and wrapped her shawl closer round her; it was a Paisley shawl, 
quite a splendid drapery, and a gift from Joshua. Indeed, her wed- 
ding outfit, small as it was, had been chiefly contributed by her 
lover, old Matthew Wall justly declaring that he had no money to 
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waste on finery. Whatever money he had to waste went to the 
Coach and Horses—a dingy little low-roofed place of entertainment . 
at the end of Cockermouth-gardens, in which choice locality the 
Wall family had their abode. 

Nor did Mr. Wall’s means enable him to do honour to his 
daughter’s wedding by any friendly banquet at his own house. ‘A 
cup of tea and a winkle, with a glass of something short arter,’ he 
had growled, was as much as he could do for a friend; so the mar- 
riage-feast was held at the house of Joshua’s mother—a stately old 
dame, supposed to have saved money, who lived in lodgings, which 
were the very pink of neatness in a humble way, and which had 
been shared up to this time by her son. 

But now the change in his condition was to separate mother and 
son. Joshua had pleaded hard that they should all three live to- 
gether, assuring his mother of his continued duty and obedience, 
and that she should receive the same from his pretty young wife. 

‘No,’ Mrs. Rainbow said, with rather a doleful sigh. ‘ You 
mean well, Joshua, I know, but it can’t be. Marriage for you means 
separation between you and me. I had got to think that you would 
never marry, seeing that you had come to nigh forty years of age 
without so much as thinking about it. And I did fancy, if ever you 
married, you’d have chosen some one nearer your own age and with 
a little bit of money. However, of course, it isn’t my place to com- 
plain; and you’ve chosen for yourself, lad, and ought to know better 
than any one whether you’ve chosen well. But as to living all 
together, Josh, that would never do. I couldn’t do with a young 
girl’s ways. Better take a place of your own, my lad, and leave 
the poor old woman to end her days alone.’ 

This was said with an air of melancholy resignation, and no- 
thing Joshua could say would move his mother from her resolution. 
So he took a small house of his own, very much to the satisfaction 
of the Wall family, a decent little detached cottage with a bit of 
garden, on the outskirts of the great smoky town, almost in the 
country indeed, and with quite a rustic air about it. The furnish- 
ing of this new house swallowed-up a considerable part of Joshua’s 
savings; but O, what a happy man he was as he haunted the 
brokers’ shops of an evening, with Esther on his arm, choosing 
chairs and tables, and glass and hardware and crockery for the house 
they were to share together! The furniture was quite luxurious and 
splendid in the eyes of Esther, whose girlhood had been spent amidst 
the dingiest surroundings. 

Joshua bought a little mahogany cheffonier for the parlour that 
was quite an elegant thing in its way, to say nothing of a tea-caddy, 
a chintz-covered couch for the mistress of the house, an arm-chair 
of some stained wood, highly varnished and of rather a sticky sur- 
face, for the master. Upstairs the principal bedchamber was em- 
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bellished with a paper that was an actual flower-show of roses and 
lilies, and there were dimity draperies to the windows and bedstead. 

The dowager Mrs. Rainbow sniffed with rather a doubtful air 
when she was shown these preparations, and remarked that in her 
time a clean white-washed wall was considered good enough for any 
decent working-man’s bedchamber, and that such fal-lals as curtains 
and vallances were undreamt of. 

‘It isn’t for myself, you see, mother,’ Joshua answered, with 
rather a sheepish grin; ‘but I thought the roses and that like 
would please Hetty. I wanted to have something bright about her, 
like herself, you see. What is she but a rose, bless her, and a 
blooming one ?’ 

‘Humph!’ muttered the old woman ; ‘roses are well enough, 
but I never heard of any use in ’em. If I'd had the choosing of a 
wife for you, Joshua, I should have looked for something more ser- 
viceable and likely to stand wear and tear than roses.’ 

But however in her inmost soul, and in occasional outward ex- 
pression of her sentiments, Mrs. Rainbow might disapprove of this 
alliance, she could not very well refuse that the wedding-feast should 
be given in her apartments. The banquet was a handsome one: a 
substantial dinner of ponderous joints, a dish or two of poultry, and 
a liberal supply of pies, cheesecakes, custards flavoured with rum, 
after the manner of that Northern district, and other delicacies of a 
like nature, prepared by the hands of the dowager herself. 

The company ate and drank themselves into an almost comatose 
condition, with the exception of one or two more important guests, 
who felt themselves charged with the duty of speechmaking, and of 
Joshua and his little bride, who only made the faintest show of eat- 
ing anything. Indeed, that big generous heart of Joshua Rainbow’s 
was too full for the common things of life to-day. It thrilled with 
a subdued sense of pride and delight in the fair young wife who sat 
by his side, and blushed and smiled so sweetly when he spoke to 
her. He made but a poor reply to his comrade’s long rambling 
speech in his honour. The words would not come somehow; he 
had a fear that he must break down and burst into tears; and he 
left off suddenly in the middle of a sentence and dropped back into 
his chair, lest this humiliation should come upon him. He had 
only been able to say that he was thankful for their good wishes, 
and was happier than words could tell. The company, critical in a 
lazy way, in spite of the apathy attendant on a state of repletion, 
murmured among themselves that Joshua Rainbow was a poor 
speaker. 

Joshua thought the entertainment would never come to an end 
—for there was no travelling-chariot and postillions ready to bear off 
bride and bridegroom with a great dash and clatter, and assumption 
of carrying them to the other end of the world, to the railway-sta- 
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tion en route for Dover, en route for the Continent—and as a mere 
act of friendliness Mr. Rainbow felt himself compelled to sit out the 
feast that was given in his honour. When the after-dinner speech- 
making was over, there came tea, with something substantial in the 
way of hot buttered cakes, and something relishing in the shape of 
shrimps and other small shellfish ; and then the jovial party, who, 
after eating themselves ill at dinner, seemed to eat themselves well 
again at tea, sat down to speculation, Joshua and Hetty side by 
side in partnership—they two who had that day taken upon them- 
selves a partnership only to be dissolved by death. 

At last, however, the proceedings were fairly finished, the duties 
of hospitality liberally performed, and Joshua was free to take his 
wife to her new home. The rain had ceased long ago: it was 
a clear moonlight night, a little cold, but very calm and bright, 
when the bride and bridegroom set out upon their homeward walk. 
Hetty had cried a little at parting from her mother, and a little 
more at parting from her sisters; which Joshua had told her was 
very foolish—was she not to see them when she pleased, and as 
often as she pleased? She dried her eyes with a gentle submissive 
air that was very beautiful in her husband’s sight, and put her little 
hand within his arm to walk home to that new house which was 
to be her own, and the contemplation of which inspired her with 
quite a pleasant sense of grandeur and importance. 

It was a walk of about a mile and a half; a very solitary walk 
under those serene starlit skies. For a little time they walked on 
in absolute silence. Esther was too shy to speak unspoken to, and 
Joshua’s heart was almost too full for words. 

‘You are not sorry, are you, my dear?’ he asked at last, in a 
very low voice. 

‘Sorry for what, Joshua ?’ 

‘For having married me.’ 

‘I should be very ungrateful if I were, Joshua, when you’re so 
good to me, and have promised that I shall see mother and the rest 
of them whenever I like—very ungrateful indeed.’ 

‘ Don’t put it that way, Hetty,’ he said, with a tone that sounded 
like alarm; ‘don’t talk about being grateful to me, it wounds me 
somehow to hear you say that. What haveIdone for you? Nothing. 
What is there that I wouldn’t do for you, and hold it lightly done 
for your sake, my dear? But don’t talk about gratitude. I want 
to be sure of your love, Hetty.’ 

‘I’m sure, Joshua,’ she faltered, embarrassed by his earnest- 
ness, ‘ I like you very much—better than any one in the world, except 
mother.’ 

‘Won’t you say love, Hetty? Liking’s a cold word between 
man and wife.’ 

‘ Well, love, then,’ she answered rather coquettishly; for she 
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felt just a little proud of her power over him. ‘ But of course I love 
you, because you have been so good to me, and have given me such 
pretty things—not for the sake of the things, you know, Joshua, 
but your kindness in giving them—and have thought so much of 
me, and taken such trouble about me; and that’s very much the 
same as being grateful, you see. It’s only calling gratitude by an- 
other name.’ 

To be sure. The words spoken so simply, and with such an air 
of truth, struck a chill to his heart. If this was love, what a dif- 
ferent love from his! She loved him because he had been good to 
her, and thoughtful about her; and he—he loved her for herself 
only ; would have gone on loving her hopelessly had she treated him 
ever so badly; must have loved her all the same, perhaps, had she 
been most unworthy of his love. He knew in this moment that 
there was something blind, foolish, and unreasoning in his love for 
her; that it was an infatuation which might have led him to ruin 
had she been other than she was; that if she had been the lowest 
outcast in Mirkdale streets he would have taken her to his breast, 
and given her his heart as utterly as he had given it to her now. 

He pitied himself a little as he thought of these things, and 
then sighed, with a sense of resignation that was not without a touch 
of bitter sadness. He could never hope that she would love him as 
he loved her—he, twenty years her senior, with no grace of person 
or charm of manner to endear him to her. He had need be happy 


in the security that she liked him, as she had said, better than any 


one—except her mother. 
So they walked homewards under the cold autumnal sky, with 
all the stars shining upon them, to begin their new life. 


Two years of Joshua Rainbow’s married life had gone by—not 
unhappily, but not altogether unclouded by small annoyances, sad- 
dened too by one heavy trouble. His little wife had done her best 
most likely; but her best had not been much in a domestic way. 
The household education of Cockermouth-gardens had been a slip- 
shod one ; indeed, Esther Wall’s youth had been spent in an unvary- 
ing atmosphere of muddle. Mr. Rainbow’s domestic arrangements 
were not as comfortable as they might have been; his dinner could 
rarely be relied upon as a certainty ; and it seemed as if the butcher 
who supplied his table had contracted to furnish the toughest meats 
ever offered for the digestion of mankind. The water with which 
his tea was made had a knack of not boiling, or of getting itself 
smoked in the process ; even his humble supper of bread-and-cheese 
was not altogether to be relied on; for his wife was apt to miscal- 
culate the resources of the bread-pan, so that he found himself bread- 
less at ten o’clock at night. Mr. Rainbow endured all these ills 
with wonderful good temper ; but they generally reached his mother’s 
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ears somehow or other; and he had to suffer more from the dowa- 
ger’s lamentations and reproaches—she always reproached him for 
his marriage with Hetty—than from the small discomforts of his 
home. ' 

A baby-boy appeared in the little household about a year after 
Joshua’s wedding-day ; and his advent brought real happiness to both 
husband and wife. Esther had never looked so lovely in Joshua’s 
eyes as when she sat opposite to him with her child in her arms. 
He used to look at her at such times with a fond admiration that 
was almost worship ; and the graceful girlish figure and tender smil- 
ing face recalled to him a picture he had seen once of a fair young 
mother with a holy Infant on her knees. 

At four months old the child sickened and died; and it seemed 
to Esther as if all the light and hope of her life faded out with him. 
She did not know how she had loved him, and what a change he had 
made in her life, until he was gone. When she had lost him, her 
eyes were opened all at once, and she saw her future life stretching 
out before her—a blank and dreary prospect leading nowhere. 

She was older now than in the days when she had told Joshua 
that she liked him better than any one in the world except her 
mother—older and wiser; and she knew that she had never loved 
him, and had married him only to please her kindred, and because 
she was too weak and foolish to say no. She knew now that there 
was a deeper feeling slumbering in her heart than had ever been 
awakened by Joshua—knew it by her passionate love for her dead 
baby, which was as far removed from her calm toleration of her hus- 
band as the lightning from the glimmer of some feeble oil-lamp. 

For the first few months after her baby’s death she neglected her 
household duties altogether, abandoning herself wholly to that pas- 
sionate hopeless sorrow ; throughout which time her husband showed 
himself tenderly indulgent to her weakness, grieving sincerely him- 
self for the loss of the child, and being moved to tears at any mention 
of him. 

Then all at once there came a change, and Esther grew suddenly 
industrious, going about her household work with a steady deter- 
mination to overcome the mysteries of domestic economy. Joshua’s 
dinner became a thing to be relied upon; and the butcher improved 
the quality of his daily supply. He was grateful beyond measure 
for this improvement in the state of things, and was never tired of 
praising his wife for her good management. He used to wonder 
sometimes why she always received his compliments with a sigh ; 
why the familiar smile of her girlhood never lighted up her pale face 
nowadays ; but at the thought of her lost baby he ceased to wonder. 
It would be long, no doubt, before she recovered from that grief. 
And how good it was of her to stifle her sorrow and devote herself 
to the household work for his sake ! 
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‘I make no doubt my wages will be raised next year, my lass,’ 
he said to her one evening ; ‘ and then you shall have a girl to help 
you. I won’t have my darling made a slave of, depend upon it.’ 

‘ There’s not much work, Joshua,’ his wife answered, with that 
faint shadow of a smile which was sadder than no smile at all. ‘ It 
does me good to have something to do. I could never sit all day 
with my hands before me; it would drive me mad.’ 

‘ There’s your sisters,’ Joshua said kindly; ‘ you might have 
them to cheer you up a bit, and bear you company.’ 

‘ They’re no company for me. We don’t get on together as we 
used. No, Joshua; you’re very kind to speak of it, but I’m best 
alone.’ 

So she remained alone week after week; and in spite of her 
household work, which occupied two or three hours in the morning, 
her days were long and blank and empty, and she felt that life was 
a boon for which she had no reason to be thankful ; a burden rather, 
that was almost too heavy for her to bear. It seemed that she had 
lost all in losing her child—all those new and ardent feelings which 
he had awakened, and which died with his death, leaving such a 
weary sense of emptiness in her heart. She had never felt this be- 
fore the baby’s birth, though she had loved Joshua in those days 
no better than she loved him now. She had been tolerably happy 
in the novelty of her life, in the sense of being comfortably lodged 
and well-dressed, and being a help to that poor ragged family in 
Cockermouth-gardens ; and she had been just a little proud of Jo- 
shua’s devotion. But all that was past and gone. The humble 
comfort of her home gave her no farther satisfaction; nay, there 
were times when she would have gladly gone back to the struggles 
and muddle of Cockermouth-gardens, where there would be no lei- 
sure for thinking. 

So the time went on, till she had been married two years; and 
the dowager Mrs. Rainbow, bearing down upon her son’s wife now 
and then in a lofty and condescending spirit, was fain to confess that 
Esther had made some improvement in household management, and 
that the place looked bright and tidy enough. 

‘Though I must say I think you're a little too fond of fal-lals, 
Esther,’ the old lady said. ‘Those knitted curtains, for instance, 
I suppose they cost Joshua a matter of six or seven shillings ?’ 

‘I knitted them myself, mother. I’ve plenty of time for needle- 
work when I’ve done everything else.’ 

‘You might have spent the time better making Joshua a set of 
shirts. The set I made him before he married must be nigh worn out.’ 

‘I am making half a dozen, mother,’ Esther answered meekly. 

‘In short, you don’t know what an industrious little wife I’ve 
got, mother,’ Joshua said in an outburst of pride, and a great hearty 
laugh, which seemed to shake the little parlour where they sat. 
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So the first two years of their married life ended, and the third 
year began in a quiet peaceful way which promised well for the 
future. Joshua was quite happy now, believing himself the happiest 
of men, and boasting of himself in that character among his com- 
rades. Ifhe saw a cloud upon his young wife’s face now and then, 
he set it down to one account—she was thinking of her dead child. 
He grew accustomed to the pensive expression, which made the fair 
pale face and the soft hazel eyes lovelier than they had ever been, 
and did not perceive that it was gradually changing to a look of 
settled melancholy. He was not a man of very quick perception, 
perhaps ; stanch and true as steel, but a trifle slow of brain. 

There were not many neighbours within an easy distance of Mr. 
Rainbow’s domicile. Between the cottage and the town there was 
a broad waste of dreary building-land, which had once been mea- 
dow, but was now cut up into plots, and crowned here and there 
with the blighted skeleton of some unfinished house. The land was 
all to let, and the skeletons were for sale; and the estate seemed 
altogether a disastrous speculation. On the country side of the cot- 
tage there was a patch of common which was almost pretty, with 
pools of black-looking water here and there, where tadpoles trans- 
formed themselves into frogs, according to the scientific creed of the 
juvenile population, and an occasional cow grazing. Here, in the 
summer evenings, it was Joshua’s habit to walk with his wife. They 
always walked the same way, and returned at the same hour; and 
one summer evening was so like the rest, that Esther had hard work 
to keep count of the days from one Sunday to another. Joshua was 
a good churchman, and they went to church twice every Sunday, 
sometimes to that dull old church in which they had been married, 
and sometimes to a pretty rustic-looking little church in a village 
called Mapledean, a mile or so in the country. 

It was a pleasant walk enough to this place across the common 
and through some fertile meadows, over which there was a public 
right of way. There were not many gentlemen’s houses at Maple- 
dean ; but there was one which they had to pass on their way to 
the church that Esther admired exceedingly. She felt some special 
kind of interest in it from the fact that it belonged to Mr. Lyne, the 
proprietor of the factory where Joshua Rainbow was foreman ; but 
she admired the house still more for its own sake. It was an old 
red-brick mansion of the Tudor period, surrounded by a moat with 
a grassy border, where the water looked always still and clear like 
a mirror; and within the moat there were the most fertile and the 
most perfectly-kept gardens that Esther had ever seen. Such flowers 
as bloomed in those gardens she fancied could surely grow nowhere 
else ; such a wealth of roses, such glorious masses of geraniums, 
such a flush of light and colour all the summer long! Esther felt 
a keener interest in the place, perhaps, on account of its having 
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been unoccupied by any one but servants ever since she had known 
it. In its perfect silence and repose it might have been the palace 
of the Sleeping Beauty, except that there was not the faintest trace 
of neglect or decay upon it. 

Joshua told his wife that Mr. Lyne was abroad, and had been 
abroad for some years,—in Egypt part of the time, he had heard, 
and in Russia, and all manner of outlandish places; but the house 
and gardens were always kept in apple-pie order, ready for his com- 
ing, as nobody could tell when he might drop down upon them, as 
Joshua put it. 

Esther asked him what kind of person Mr. Lyne was. 

‘Well, my dear,’ Joshua answered, in his deliberate way, ‘ you 
see he was quite a youth when I last set eyes upon him, a year or 
80 before his father’s death. He was at Oxford then, carrying on 
his education, I’ve heard say. He was very handsome, and very 
pleasant and free-spoken, I remember, whenever he came to the 
factory, as he did now and then, to see his father ; and pretty gener- 
ally came after money, I fancy. They say he had a rare talent for 
spending it, even then. And about a year after that, the old gentle- 
man went off sudden, as you know, in some kind of a fit, and Mr. 
Stephen came into all the property, being the only child, you see. 
He was abroad then, ever so far away, and has never been home 
since ; and that’s a good four year ago.’ 

‘Is he very rich ?’ Esther asked wonderingly. 

‘Isn’t he? Rich! yes, Hetty, I should think so. Why, the 
factory brings in no end of money, and there’s landed estates that 
the old gentleman bought worth ever so many thousands a year.’ 

Very often after this, when Esther passed the old red-brick 
house, with its luxuriant rose-garden, where the flowers seemed 
hushed to sleep in the summer air, she used to think of its absent 
master, wondering in what far-away world he could be, and whether 
he ever thought in those strange lands of this rustic tranquil Maple- 
dean. She might have wondered about this much longer, perhaps, 
but for an event that occurred one fine Sunday in the third year of 
her married life. 

Joshua and his wife had been to evening service at Mapledean 
church, and were strolling slowly home in the dewy evening—one of 
those summer twilights of unspeakable calmness, with a flush of 
_ rose-colour in the west, and an opal sky above. They were very 
silent, perhaps in harmony with the solemn stillness of the evening, 
perhaps because Joshua’s conversational powers were of rather a 
limited order, and their subjects for talk very few. 

Walking arm-in-arm in this friendly silent manner, a pensive 
shadow always upon Esther’s face, they came to the broad low 
gates of the old Tudor house. The gates opened upon a curious 
old stone bridge that spanned the moat; and to-night there was a 
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figure leaning with folded arms upon the ponderous woodwork—the 
figure of a young man, with a dark handsome face, looking dreamily 
out at the landscape. Joshua gave a little start at sight of this 
gentleman, and touched his hat. 

The young man called to him eagerly. ‘ Why, Joshua Rainbow, 
is that you ?’ he cried; ‘not a day older than when I saw you last, 
I declare. You're just the man I want to see, though I didn’t think 
of your turning up hereabouts. ‘You can tell me all the news of 
the factory.’ 

‘There isn’t much to tell, sir. Everything goes well; but of 
course you'd hear all that from Mr. Crosby regular. It gave me 
quite a start like, seeing you here like a ghost almost. I didn’t 
know you was in England.’ 

‘Of course not, my good fellow; I only came down here last 
night. I shall look round at the factory to-morrow, and I must 
give you all a dinner somewhere next week, in honour of my coming 
home. Is that pretty girl on your arm a young sister of yours, 
Joshua, or a niece ?’ 

‘She’s my wife, sir,’ the foreman answered proudly; ‘twenty 
year younger than me; but that don’t prevent us being as happy as 
the days are long,—does it, Hetty, my lass ?’ 

. ‘No, Joshua,’ she murmured in a very low voice. Stephen 
Lyne had looked at her while Joshua was speaking, with a half- 
wondering, half-compassionate expression in his dark eyes. Very 
magnificent eyes they were, by the way, and capable of infinite 
- expression. 

Joshua did not see that look; but Esther did, and resented it, 
divining somehow that she was pitied. When they walked home- 
ward presently, Joshua was hearty in his praise of his employer’s 
good looks and genial manners; but his wife said she thought he 
was proud, in spite of his civility, and that she should never like 
him. 

‘What must we seem but dirt to such as him, Joshua ?’ she 
said almost fretfully,—‘ common working-people like us.’ 

Upon which Joshua improved the occasion with some rather 
hackneyed remarks upon the dignity of an honest man, and an hon- 
est man’s life of labour, to which Esther did not listen very atten- 
tively. She was thinking of the compassionate look in Stephen 
Lyne’s dark eyes ; the picturesque pallor of his complexion, bronzed 
a little by foreign suns ; the thin lips, which had a supercilious curve 
even when he smiled. 

Joshua Rainbow saw a good deal of his employer in the follow- 
ing week at the factory, where he walked from room to room in a 
kind of state, with Mr. Crosby the manager and a clerk or so in 
attendance upon his footsteps, like a Prince of Wales. The dinner 
he had talked about was given at one of the best taverns in Mirk- 
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dale towards the close of the week, and was a sumptuous banquet, 
which gave the men an exalted idea of Mr. Lyne’s liberality. 

At Mapledean church next Sunday evening, Esther found her- 
self wondering whether they would see Mr. Lyne again in their 
homeward walk. The world in which she lived was so narrow, her 
life so colourless altogether, that it was scarcely strange she should 
think with some little interest of so important a person as her hus- 
band’s employer. His wealth, his power, his perfect face, with its 
half-veiled expression of pride—a languid listless look, that was per- 
haps rather a scornful indifference for everything in the world than 
an exalted estimate of himself,—all these attributes placed him so 
far away from the only people Esther Rainbow knew, and made him 
as remote and separate from her little world as if he had been a 
demigod. She did not like him though, she told herself, in spite of 
her husband’s good opinion of him, and the remembrance of that 
look of his vexed and humiliated her somehow. 

Yes, he was at the gate again when they left the church, stand- 
ing in the same listless attitude, with folded arms upon the top- 
most bar, as if he had never moved since she saw him last, Esther 
thought. He greeted Joshua with great cordiality, and began to 
talk about the factory and his inspection of last week. Then, seeing 
Ksther’s admiring look at the garden, he asked presently whether 
Mr. and Mrs. Rainbow would not like to step in and take a little 
walk amongst the roses—an invitation which Joshua felt to be a 
very great compliment, and accepted with becoming modesty. 

Stephen Lyne opened the gate, and they went in among that 
wealth of flowers. The standard roses grew on either side of a 
broad grassy walk, where the turf was like velvet-pile ; and besides 
the standards, there were great masses of bush-roses, and tall iron 
rods on which other roses climbed skyward ; and at the end of that 
broad green walk there was a large marble basin of water, with a 
dolphin spurting a cloud of spray from his marble jaws, and innu- 
merable gold-fish darting to and fro among the broad leaves of the 
water-lilies. 

To Esther it seemed like walking in Paradise, and the soft hazel 
eyes grew bright with wondering rapture as she looked about her. 
Mr. Lyne came round to her side, and watched her with a half 
smile upon his face, amused by that innocent wondering look, which 
was 80 like a child’s. 

‘It’s a nice old-fashioned place,’ he said in his careless way ; 
‘and they have kept it very well while I’ve been knocking about the 
world.’ 

‘O, it is lovely!’ she murmured. ‘I did not know there was 
anything so beautiful in the world.’ 

‘Poor child, how little you can have seen of the world!’ Stephen 
Lyne said, in a voice so low that only Esther could hear it; and 
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again she saw that pitying look in his face which wounded her some- 
how. 

Joshua was staring about him in a dignified business-like way, 
admiring the perfect order of everything, and pleased by his em- 
ployer’s courtesy, but not in any romantic raptures with roses or 
fountain. Mr. Lyne gathered a handful of roses—a great yellow 
rose with a faint rich perfume that was almost overpowering, a white 
moss-rosebud just bursting into flower, and a rose of a deep purplish 
red that was almost black—and gave the careless nosegay to Esther. 

This glimpse of Paradise lasted about a quarter of an hour ; and 
then Mr. Rainbow and his wife withdrew, refusing Mr. Lyne’s invi- 
tation to go into the house and take some refreshment. They went 
very near the old Tudor mansion in their walk through the gardens ; 
and Esther saw one room through a great bay-window—a room whose 
walls were lined with books, and where there was a litter of papers 
and drawing materials on one table, some wine and fruit on another, 
and a gigantic tawny mastiff lying asleep on a tiger-skin by the 
window ; and she guessed that this was Mr. Lyne’s favourite room. 

What a miserable little place her own parlour seemed after that 
brief glimpse of splendour, and the square plot of garden, where a 
few scrubby rose-bushes grew amongst cabbages and onions, with 
here and there a tuft of hen-and-chicken daisies, and a poor little 
patch of degenerate heartsease! Esther was curiously fretful and 
discontented that evening; and poor Joshua, sorely perplexed by the 
change in her, was fain to think that she was ill. All night long 
she dreamed of walking amongst roses, with Stephen Lyne by her 
side, and that pitying look always upon his face. The next day she 
was herself again, much to Joshua’s relief; grave and gentle, busy- 
ing herself in the morning with her household work, and stitching at 
Joshua’s shirts all the afternoon; but O, how long the day was, 
when that bright-picture of the rose-garden at Mapledean seemed to 
darken all the rest of the world! She thought of Cockermouth-gar- 
dens, where her girlhood had been spent, and thought how much 
more Mr. Lyne would pity her if he could see the dinginess of her 
old home, and what a common creature she must seem in his eyes! 
She seemed common enough to him as it was, no doubt ; and Joshua, 
with his big feet and clumsy gunpowder-blackened hands ! 

The day came to an end at last, and another day began—a sun- 
less day, close and sultry, with occasional showers, and distant 
threatenings of a thunder-storm. It was nearly three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and Joshua had eaten his dinner and gone back to the 
factory ever so long, when Esther, sitting at her work by the parlour 
window, was startled by an unfamiliar knock at the door. 

She ran quickly to open it, and gave a little cry of surprise on 
seeing her visitor. It was Mr. Lyne. There was a sharp shower 
rattling down, and he had been caught in it. 
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‘I have been idling about the common all the morning with a 
book,’ he said, ‘and the rain took me by surprise. But I happened 
to remember that Joshua lived hereabouts, and thought I would ask 
you for shelter.’ 

Esther ushered him into the little parlour, quite speechless with 
surprise, and very shy in his presence. Again she felt that sense 
of humiliation with which he seemed always to inspire her, thinking 
how the commonness of the room would strike him, and watching his 
dark eyes as they shot one swift glance round it. 

But he did not suffer her to feel this long. He talked so plea- 
santly, that he won her thoughts away from herself, telling her a 
great deal of his adventures abroad and the lonely life he had led in 
strange wild places ; frightening her a little with the relations of his 
perils and hair-breadth escapes by sea and land, and then beguiling 
her into smiles again by some anecdote with a dash of the comic. 

‘ You will never go back there any more, will you, Mr. Lyne ?’ 
she asked, with the prettiest air of anxiety. 

His dark face flushed with a pleased look at this question. 

‘Well, yes, I think I am very likely to go back. I have so 
little to care for in England, you see, so little to interest me. What 
is there in Mirkdale for a man who knows nothing about commerce, 
or at Mapledean for a man who doesn’t care for agriculture ? Abroad 
there is always adventure. I think I shall go to Africa, and push 
my way as far as I can.’ 

He smiled to himself, as it were, with a strangely subtle smile, 
as he saw Esther’s anxious look. 

‘ Poor little soul,’ he thought, ‘ has it come to this already ?’ 

The rain lasted a long time; or perhaps there were several 
showers, with only brief intervals between them. At any rate, it 
did not seem to have left off raining very long when Stephen Lyne 
went away. He held out his hand at parting, and Esther gave him 
hers, blushing and wondering that he should stoop to shake hands 
with his foreman’s wife. 

He looked down smiling at the little hand, rather the worse for 
household work, but as small as a lady’s, and in the next moment 
he was gone. 

The little Dutch clock in the kitchen struck six as Esther shut 
the door. Six o’clock! Mr. Lyne had been with her more than 
three hours, and yet the time had seemed nothing, even to her, for 
whom time was wont to be so long. 

Joshua came home to his tea presently, and his wife told him 
who had taken shelter there, but not how long he had stayed. The 
foreman did not seem gratified by this news, but made no remark. 

Stephen Lyne came again before that week was over. He had 
been idling away his morning on the common again, he said. He 
rather liked the common, though it was dull and flat enough ; but a 
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nice, lazy, quiet place for an idle fellow to lounge away his time. 
He came to the cottage for some water for his dog, the great tawny 
mastiff. There was water enough in the pools on the common, of 
course; but it was brackish, Mr. Lyne told Esther, and he did not 
care to let the brute drink it. 

‘You won’t mind him, will you, Mrs. Rainbow ?’ he asked, hold- 
ing the animal by the collar. ‘ He’s as gentle as a lamb among 
friends, though he would do for a man if he saw me assaulted.’ 

She was a little frightened of the great creature at first, and looked 
very pretty with her colour coming and going, and her parted lips 
trembling ever so slightly. Perhaps she was more startled by this 
second visit of Mr. Lyne’s than by the presence of the dog. She 
brought him a bowl of water, from which he lapped a little with no 
great appearance of thirst, and then, at a word from his master, 
stretched himself at full length. Mr. Lyne stayed nearly as long as 
upon the last occasion, though there was no rain to hinder his de- 
parture this time; and again the time seemed very short to Esther 
as she stitched at her husband’s shirts, and listened to that pleasant 
talk about that vast world whereof she knew so little. She felt her- 
self more than ever ignorant and common in his presence, but he 
seemed to have no sense of her commonness. If she had been the 
greatest lady in the land, he could not have been more deferential 
in his tone. O, if she could only have seen his half-tender, half- 
contemptuous smile as he walked back to Mapledean, thinking, 
‘ Poor little soul, has it gone so far already ?’ 

‘O, by the way, Mrs. Rainbow,’ he said, as he was going away, 
‘ you needn’t tell Joshua that I’ve been wasting your afternoon with 
my idle talk. I don’t want him to know what a lazy fellow I am, 
and how glad of a little pleasant relief to my empty days. It would 
tell against me at the factory, you see.’ 

Esther did not see very clearly why Mr. Lyne need care what 
her husband thought about his manner of spending his days, but she 
obeyed him nevertheless, and was not sorry to obey him. She did 
not want to see that troubled look in Joshua’s face again. 

After this Mr. Lyne came often, very often; at first provided 
with some puerile excuse for each visit, but by and by without any 
excuse at all. There is no need to track the seducer’s progress 
step by step. From that first Sunday evening, when he was startled 
into sudden enthusiasm by Esther’s girlish beauty, he had set him- 
self deliberately to accomplish this deadly work. What right had a 
clodhopper like Joshua Rainbow to such a wife as this? He was 
not a common libertine, this Stephen Lyne, nor had his youth been 
stained by vulgar profligacy; but his fancy being once engaged, he 
thought no more of the price which others might have to pay for 
his sin or his folly than if these victims of his pleasure had been 
the lowest creatures of the insect world, crushed out of being by 
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his passing footstep. He had a refined taste, and was not easily 
fascinated. Many a pretty woman in those foreign capitals, where 
Stephen Lyne had drained the goblet of polite pleasure, had tried 
to win this golden prize in the matrimonial market; but Stephen 
had shown himself indifferent, and had wandered on fancy free. 
Never in his life had he seen a face that impressed him like this 
pale fair face of Esther's; never had his being thrilled with such 
passion as that which stirred it now, when he thought of Esther. 
She must be his, at any cost of sin and suffering. Upon that 
common clod her husband, Stephen Lyne wasted no thought. And 
for the girl herself, could he doubt his power to win her? could 
he question the result of his wooing when the time came for him to 
speak ? He counted her won from the moment in which he saw her 
face shadowed by that anxious fearful look, when he talked of going 
back to the scene of his old dangers. 

He meant to be cautious, however, and to risk nothing by pre- 
cipitation ; and to this end made many visits to the little cottage, 
and sat many hours in Esther’s quiet parlour, without any change 
in his deferential manner, without uttering a word that could betray 
the state of his feelings, or alarm Joshua Rainbow’s wife. But he 
knew that he was winning a stronger hold on that untried heart 
day by day. He could read a hundred signs and tokens of her love, 
so unconsciously expressed; and he never left her without a sense 
of triumph in the knowledge of his power. 

‘T have but to lift my finger, and she will come,’ he said to him- 
self. 

And so the time went on. It was towards the close of August, 
sultry oppressive weather, and Stephen Lyne was seized with an 
impatient desire to make an end of his work, and carry off his 
prize. He had little doubt that it could be easily done. It was 
only a question of his own pleasure and convenience when the crisis 
should come. 

He made out his plan in his own mind, and contrived a scheme 
for getting Joshua out of the way. There was some money to be 
collected at Durnside, a large town forty miles from Mirkdale, and 
Mr. Lyne told Crosby the manager to send Joshua Rainbow for it, 
instead of the ordinary collector. Mr. Crosby looked at his chief 
rather curiously when he received this order, and Stephen Lyne 
returned the curious look with a haughty stare. 

‘Have you any reason for sending Rainbow?’ the manager 
asked. ‘ It’s out of our ordinary way, you know.’ 

‘ Of course I have a reason; but I don’t care to enter into a 
discussion of my reasons for any order I may choose to give. So 
you'll be so good as to see that my wishes are attended to, Mr. 
Crosby, without giving yourself any farther trouble about the matter.’ 

The manager bowed, and Joshua Rainbow was told in due time 
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what he had to do. The journey to and fro, and the business to be 
done at Durnside, would necessarily occupy a couple of days. This 
was the first time Joshua had ever had occasion to leave his wife, 
and the thought of her being alone and unprotected even for one 
night distressed him. And then it struck him that Esther need 
not spend the night of his absence in that solitary cottage on the 
edge of the common. She might sleep at his mother’s that night. 

He went to the dowager’s lodgings to give her notice of this 
visit, but Mrs. Rainbow the elder was out; so Joshua left a little 
dutiful note, telling her that he was to leave Mirkdale next morning, 
and that Esther would spend the following evening and night with 
her. After this he went home in an easier state of mind, and told 
his wife of his intended journey. She was quite willing to go to his 
mother’s as he had arranged, little sympathy as there was between 
her and that stern matron. 

If Joshua Rainbow could have known how far away his wife’s 
mind was when she kissed him and wished him good-bye that sultry 
August morning at the little garden-gate, his heart would have 
surely broken. But he had not the faintest suspicion of the gulf 
between them. They had been very happy together, and he had 
told himself long ago that his young wife had grown to love him, 
middle-aged fogey as he was. 

He went away, smiling back at her and waving his hand to the 
last,—went away, leaving her to her long lonely day, brightened, 
as every day now was, by the hope of Stephen Lyne’s coming. Yes, 
she loved him. She had never confessed as much to herself—had, 
indeed, shut her eyes resolutely against the truth; telling herself, 
whenever she did try to stifle the weak voice of her conscience, that 
she only liked to see him because he was a brilliant and clever 
gentleman, and amused her with his varied talk of books that she 
had never read, and people and places she had never seen. 

Would he come that afternoon? It was her first thought every 
day. She went about her household work in a feverish hurry always 
now, lest he should come before the’ place was neat, and her hair 
and dress arranged for the afternoon. She made little feeble at- 
tempts to ornament the parlour,—a rose or two from the scrubby 
bushes in a glass of water on the chimney-piece, a spotless starched 
antimacassar of her own workmanship spread on the chintz-covered 
sofa,—she was so utterly ashamed of the cottage and its common- 
ness when Stephen Lyne came into it, though it had once seemed 
to her the perfection of neatness and comfort. 

Did she ever think of her dead baby in these days? Alas, no! 
A stronger passion than even love for that lost little one had taken 
possession of her, and she had no room fr any other thought. 

Stephen Lyne came earlier than usual on the day when Joshua 
started on his journey to Durnside. He had got into a way of open- 
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ing the door now without knocking. And he came upon Esther 
suddenly, as she sat at her work, unawares, though she was think- 
ing only of him. 

She looked up at him with that transient vivid blush which 
always made her so beautiful. 

‘I want you to come for a walk, Esther,’ he said,—he had taken 
to calling her Esther lately, but with no lessening of his respect,— 
‘the house is insupportable upon such a day as this. Throw down 
that odious calico, at which those poor little fingers are always slay- 
ing, and come for an idle stroll across the common.’ 

‘I don’t like,’ she said hesitatingly ; ‘it seems so strange for 
you and I to walk together.’ 

‘Not stranger than for us to sit together in this little room. 
That’s strange enough, if you only knew it, Esther—strange for 
such a restless spirit as mine to be bound to any place for two or 
three hours together. Come for a walk, Esther. I have a great 
deal to say to you, and I fancy I could say it best in the open air.’ 

She rose to obey him, reluctantly, but quite unable to oppose 
his gracious bidding. She put on a little straw-hat, and went out 
with him across the common in the still sultry atmosphere. Not 
a breath of air stirred the water in the black pools; and Pluto, the 
mastiff, panted as he trotted by his master’s side. 

They strolled slowly on, leaving the tranquil common behind 
them, and passing through the meadows that lay between them 
and Mapledean. Whatever important communication Stephen Lyne 
might have to make to his companion, his talk as yet was only of 
indifferent subjects,—a very fitful kind of talk, lapsing every now 
and then into silence. 

They went on thus till they came to the gate where Esther had 
first seen Stephen Lyne, that quiet Sunday evening a little more 
than two months ago. Two months! and it seemed to her a lifetime. 

‘Come in, Esther,’ the young man said, in that low languid 
tone which was not the less a command,—‘ come in and look at the 
roses once more. Do you remember that Sunday evening, child— 
the second time I saw you ?’ 

Did she remember it ?—the beginning of her new life, the 
opening of that strange wild dream which must end soon. Yes; it 
had come upon her this afternoon that she had been dreaming, and 
that it was time for her to awaken. 

Her heart was beating violently. Yes; she knew now that she 
loved him—that she was guilty ofa deadly sin against her husband, 
had suffered herself blindly to fall into the snare, and was in a mea- 
sure lost. 

‘If he knew,’ she thought to herself,—‘if Joshua could know 
how false my heart has been to him, surely he would cast me off— 
surely he would refuse ever to look upon my face again !’ 
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They went slowly along the grassy walk where the late roses 
were blooming, whose fallen petals strewed the turf like summer 
snow. They could hear the tinkling of the water-drops from the 
little fountain in the .still atmosphere. They were both silent: 
Esther troubled by the thought of her own wickedness, and yet 
loving this man who walked beside her with all the passion of her 
heart ; Stephen thoughtful too, but not in an unpleasant mood,— 
very confident of the future; only waiting for the moment in which 
he should speak the words that must needs be spoken by him to- 
day. 
The moment came at last. He had taken Esther through the 
open window into the library—the room which she had looked at 
in wondering admiration that Sunday night. As she was standing 
by his side, looking down at a heap of sketches on the table, he put 
his arm gently round her, and drew her to his breast. 

‘ My darling !’ he said, ‘I am going to leave England to-night.’ 

She released herself from his encircling arm with a little cry— 
not of indignation, but of anguish. 

‘ Going away !’ she exclaimed piteously. ‘ For ever ?’ 

‘ Who can tell ?’ he asked carelessly. ‘ Yes, Esther, I am going 
away. In spite of all the happy hours we have spent together, I 
am going away. I brought you here—to this empty old house—that 
I might tell you this quietly. Iam going. Speak to me, my love, 
and say whether I am to go alone.’ 

She shook her head hopelessly, looking at him with fixed tear- 
less eyes that went to his heart—such heart as he had—and seemed 
to wound him palpably. 

‘I don’t understand you,’ she faltered. 

‘My darling, you love me,’ answered Stephen Lyne, ‘ and love 
is better than understanding. You love me, Esther; I have read 
the truth so many times in those sweet eyes. Iam not a man to 
speak like this if I were not certain. My life, I swore to win you 
the first hour I saw your face. I have lived only for that one pur- 
pose since that time. My plans are all made. Your boor of a 
husband is out of the way to-night.’ 

‘O, no, no!’ she cried, with an agonised look, ‘ don’t speak of 
him like that—so good, so true !’ 

‘Good enough and true enough in his way, I daresay; but I 
can’t forgive him for having stolen such a treasure. Why, by heaven, 
the man could have looked for nothing brighter or lovelier had he 
been a prince of the blood royal. My Esther, my precious one, you 
will go with me, will you not ?’ 

‘Go with you ?’ 

‘ Yes, sweetest, to the end of the world—to one of those golden 
lands you have loved so much to hear me talk about—from place to 
place, from one earthly paradise to another, wherever the world is 
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loveliest, and where you shall fancy yourself a princess, and be taken 
for a. princess. Esther, is it yes or no?’ 

‘If I say no,’ she said, ‘ you will go. away all the same, and I 
shall never see you any more?’ 

‘Why, yes, child, that will be best for both of us. You must 
be all the world or nothing to me, Esther, from to-day.’ 

‘Nothing! O, my God, I could not bear that!’ she cried pas- 
sionately, with clasped hands. 

He caught her in his arms once more, and kissed her on the lips. 
She felt as if truth and honour fied away from her for ever in that 
one fatal kiss. 

‘That means yes,’ he said triumphantly. ‘My darling, there 
is nothing but happiness before us !’ 

‘ Happiness !’ Esther echoed with a sob; ‘Iam the most wicked 
woman that ever lived; but I cannot part from you.’ 

‘My dearest, I never thought you could. I have read your 
heart from the first, little one. And now listen to me, darling, for 
we have no time to lose. The limited mail leaves at 10.30. It 
will take us to London in ample time for the morning mail to Dover; 
and we are not likely to be observed by that train. Meet me at the 
factory at a quarter before ten. There will be only the night-watch- 
man there at that time, and I'll take care to get him out of the 
way before you come. You'll find me in the little counting-house 
on the first-floor, at the top of the stairs. You know the place, I 
suppose ?’ 

‘ Yes, I have been over it with Joshua.’ 

She shuddered as she pronounced that name. Her lover was 
just a little disconcerted by her white still face as she stood before 
him, with clasped hands and fixed despairing eyes. It was only 
natural, perhaps, that she should feel the unpleasanter aspect of her 
position. There are prejudices about these things. 

‘So be it then, sweet one. I think the factory will be the wisest 
place—dark, and quiet, and out of the way, and yet within a stone’s 
throw of the station. We can get out by the little gate opening from 
the yard into Church-lane; so if any one should happen to see either 
of us go in, they’re not likely to see us go out. Bring nothing with 
you, darling. We shall be in Paris to-morrow evening, and you can 
get everything there—an outfit worthy of my pretty one. You un- 
derstand, Esther ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ At a quarter before ten.’ 

She bent her head silently. 

Her deadly pallor frightened him, and he thought she was going 
to faint. There was an antique chest upon one of the tables ribbed 
with brass, a chest of glittering liqueur bottles and glasses heavily 
embossed with gold. Mr. Lyne filled one of the little glasses, and 
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forced the contents between Esther’s pale lips. It was a sickly 
sticky compound, but had a dash of fiery spirit in it that brought a 
faint colour back to her face. 

‘Come, darling,’ Stephen said gently ; and they went back to the 
gardens, with the mastiff always at their heels. 

‘ Faithful old Pluto,’ muttered Mr. Lyne, as the dog’s big jaws 
were thrust affectionately into his hand, ‘I suppose I must take you 
with me to-night, old fellow.’ 

To Esther that walk back to the cottage was like a dream. The 
sultry oppressive atmosphere, the level stretch of common land, 
with patches of dark water, and cattle grazing here and there, like 
a Dutch picture, seemed all a part of some shapeless horror in her 
own mind. And yet she went on, and had no thought of turning 
back, and refusing to tread the dark road which had newly opened 
to her. Weakly, blindly, helplessly she gave her life into this 
man’s hands. 

‘Never to see him again, if I do not go with him to-night,’ she 
repeated to herself, not once, but many times, when Stephen Lyne 
had left her alone in the little cottage, which seemed so despicable 
and dreary in its commonness, after the Mapledean library, with its 
carved-oak book-cases, rare cabinet pictures here and there, its scat- 
tered treasures of Venetian glass, and glow of light and colour upon 
everything. 

All through the still summer twilight Esther Rainbow sat in 
utter idleness ; not thinking—indeed her brain seemed to have lost 
all power of thought—but wondering feebly at her own guiltiness, 
with no heed for the future, except for that one thought—she would 
be with him—with no frivolous vain dream of her altered life, and 
the pleasures and luxuries that her rich lover would give her. Weak 
and wicked as she was, and much as she had admired Stephen Lyne’s 
surroundings, she was at least superior to any consideration of 
these things. If he had been the poorest workman in the factory, 
and had wanted her to share a life of destitution with him, she must 
have obeyed him all the same. 

As she sat in the summer twilight, with the evening shadows 
closing round her, there was no picture of the future in her mind: 
it was a blank, or worse than a blank—utter darkness—out of which 
arose one figure with a lurid light round its ghastly face—the face 
of her husband, looking at her in scornful abhorrence, as the vilest 
thing on earth. Did she think of her dead child in all those silent 
hours? Yes, once; and then she fell suddenly upon her knees 
and cried aloud, 

‘O God, I shall never go to heaven, where he is! I shall never 
see my baby any more!’ 

And yet there was no thought of turning back in her mind. If 
Stephen Lyne had been an enchanter, holding her soul by some 
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mystic spell, his dominion over her could not have been stronger 
than it was. 

At half-past eight o’clock she left the house, going out very 
softly, as if even in that empty place her guilty footfall might be 
heard. 

She had forgotten all about her engagement to spend the even- 
ing and sleep with her mother-in-law, and had no thought of the 
surprise that might have been excited in the dowager’s well-regu- 
lated mind by her non-appearance. 

It was dark when she left the cottage, and there were no stars 
that night, nor the faintest glimmer from the moon, which did not 
rise until much later. Esther walked to the town with feverish 
haste, and the church-clocks were chiming the first quarter after 
nine when she came into the straggling lamplit road, where the 
country lost itself in the town. She turned aside into a-dark lane, 
and walked there till the second quarter had chimed from the neigh- 
bouring church-tower, and then made her way to the factory by ob- 
seure alleys and narrow streets, which had been familiar to her in 
her dreary girlhood. 


And where was Joshua Rainbow while his young wife was hurry- 
ing to destruction? At Durnside, too far for succour, and untrou- — 
bled by any doubt of her safety? No, Joshua was not at Durnside. 


The business, which might very well have taken him two days, had 
been hurried over in one: thanks to a series of fortunate accidents, 
such as finding the people he wanted at home, and ready for him, 
and so on, the money had been collected before nightfall, and Joshua 
free to return by an express which left Durnside at a quarter past 
seven, and did the forty miles in a little more than an hour. It was 
an expensive train, and Joshua had been told to travel by a cheap 
and slow one; but he could afford to pay the difference out of his 
own pocket, and he had a strange feeling of eagerness to return to 
his wife, in spite of the arrangements he had made for her safety. 

There had been a sense of trouble upon him throughout the time 
of his absence, vague enough at its worst, but not to be shaken off. 
What was that expression in the face of Mr. Crosby, the manager, 
as he gave him his directions for the journey—a look that had puz- 
zled Joshua somehow, and set him wondering in an uneasy way ? 
It haunted him all through his day’s work; and as the day waned, 
his desire to get home again grew into a burning fever. 

Why had he been sent on this business? It was a mark of 
confidence, no doubt, to intrust him with this collection of money ; 
but it seemed altogether motiveless, and the thought of it worried 
him now that he was far away from Mirkdale. Urged by this shape- 
less dread, and favoured by circumstance, he got through his work 
with wonderful rapidity ; not wasting an hour upon kis dinner, as 
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another man would have done, but refreshing himself only with a 
glass of ale and a biscuit; and thus it was that at half-past nine 
he was standing at the door of his mother’s lodgings, with all his 
shadowy fears vanished out of his mind, and happy in the thought 
of giving his wife a pleasant surprise by this unexpected return. 
Hurried as he had been at Durnside, he had found time to buy a 
bonnet-ribbon and a little workbox for Esther. 

The door of Mrs. Rainbow’s sitting-room stood ajar this sultry 
evening. Joshua wondered at not hearing his wife’s voice within ; 
but then Esther had not been much of a talker of late, and his 
mother had fallen asleep perhaps, leaving his darling to amuse 
herself as best she might. He had looked up from the street, 
but had caught no glimpse of her at the window. Yet this was 
not strange, for Mrs. Rainbow cultivated quite a garden of gera- 
niums and balsams on a little table in front of the casement. 

There was no light in the room, late as it was. Joshua went 
in softly, expecting to find his mother slumbering peacefully in her 
easy-chair. But she was not asleep. She was standing by the 
window, looking down across the geraniums into the dull dark 
street—a tall solemn-looking figure in a scanty black gown. 

‘ Where’s Esther ?’ Joshua asked breathlessly. 

‘ She has not come here.’ 

‘ Not come ?’ 

‘No, Joshua. Did you expect that she would ?’ 

‘ Expect that she would! why, of course, mother. I arranged 
it all with her. She was to be with you at five, and to spend the 
night here—as I said in that scrawl I left for you yesterday.’ 

‘I did not expect her, Joshua,’ his mother said in her cold hard 
voice. ‘Esther had something better to do when you were out of 
the way than to come to an old woman like me. This is. a very poor 
place for Esther Rainbow, with her hopes and expectations.’ 

‘In God’s name, what do you mean, mother ?’ 

‘What do I mean? What does everybody in Mirkdale mean, 
when they speak of your wife? Do you think that if you choose to 
shut your eyes, other people will shut theirs to oblige you ?’ 

‘ Mother, what are you talking about ?’ 
‘About your wife, Joshua, who has brought shame upon us 
all.’ : 

‘ Are you mad ?’ he gasped ; ‘ or am I ?’ 

‘What, you’ve heard nothing of the neighbours’ talk, then ? 
You don’t know how Stephen Lyne has been hanging about your 
place—two and three hours at a time—alone with Esther ?’ 

‘It’s a lie!’ Joshua cried fiercely. ‘He has never darkened my 
door but once—nigh two months ago—when he took shelter from 
the rain.’ 

‘He has been in your house two or three times a week—four 
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times a week often. I daresay my lady fancied, in such a lonesome 
place there was no one to take heed of her goings-on; but there 
were neighbours coming and going to see what happened, to take 
notice when Mr. Lyne went in and when he went out.’ 

*‘ How long is it since you heard this, mother? Mind, it’s a lie, 
a wicked lie; and I'll prove it so. But how long have you heard it, 
and kept it from me ?’ 

‘I only heard it a few days ago; and I was coming to you to tell 
you of it in a day or so.’ 

‘ You don’t believe it, mother ?’ 

‘I can’t help believing it; those I heard it from ain’t likely to 
speak anything but truth to me. And there’s nothing so strange in 
it. You could hardly expect much else, when you married a girl 
young enough to be your daughter for the sake of her pretty face.’ 

‘T’ll not believe it! I'll not believe it!’ said Joshua, in a thick 
hoarse voice. ‘But why isn’t she here?’ he cried, looking suddenly 
round. ‘If she’s true to me, why isn’t she here ?’ 

‘Ah, why indeed!’ muttered the old woman, bending over the 
table to strike a lucifer-match. 

The ghastly face which the lighted candle showed her presently 
almost frightened her. She had never liked her daughter-in-law, 
had been jealous of her from the very first, and perhaps would have 
been scarcely sorry for her disgrace; but she was sorry for that look 
of agony in her son’s white face. 

‘ Where are you going, Joshua ?’ she cried, as he dashed out of 
.the room. 

‘ To look for her,’ he answered, without stopping. 

He ran downstairs, and out into the street. The hot still 
night seemed to suffocate him. He ran on through a street or 
two, startling the few people that he met by his wild haggard look, 
and presently running against one of his fellow-workmen. 

‘Why, Joshua Rainbow, what’s the matter wi’ you to-night ?’ 
cried the man. ‘ Where are you going, lad ?’ 

‘Home. There, Phil, don’t stop me; I’m in a hurry.’ 

‘But this is not your way home, lad. Are you gone clean 
daft? If you’re looking for your wife, I reckon she’s looking for 
you, poor little lass. I saw her go into the factory just now as pale 
as a ghost.’ 

‘ Into the factory—Esther—at this time of night ?’ 

‘ Strange, isn’t it? I thought maybe you reckoned upon com- 
ing home to-night, and had told her to meet you there. I sawa 
light burning in the counting-house. I suppose Mr. Crosby’s there 
still, hard at it.’ 

‘Let me go, Phil!’ said Joshua desperately, and left his com- 
rade staring after him at the street-corner. 

He hurried on to the factory, with his blood in a fever, his heart 
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beating as it had never beaten in his life before. What he expected 
to find he knew not; but direful and murderous thoughts were in 
his mind. His wife at the factory at this hour! a light burning in 
the little counting-house! She had gone to meet some one; and 
that half-contemptuous, half-pitying look of the manager’s—Joshua 
knew now what it meant—knew that they had sent him upon this 
journey to get him out of the way; and his wife knew it too per- 
haps, and had laughed at him for the besotted dupe he was. 

Yes; there was a light burning in the little counting-house. 
The door below was unlocked. Joshua opened it noiselessly, and 
went into the passage, where the gas was burning dimly, and up- 
stairs to the room where he had seen the lamp from without. 

The door was half open, and he heard a voice within speaking 
in low soothing tones—his voice, Stephen Lyne’s. Another mo- 
ment, and Joshua Rainbow stood in the open doorway, face to face 
with his wife and her lover. 

At sight of that ghastly face Esther gave an awful cry, and fell 
in a heap upon the ground.. Stephen Lyne lifted her up, and pushed 
her hurriedly into a little room—a kind of dressing-room, that opened 
out of the counting-house. Then planting his back against the door, 
he faced the man he had wronged, with an insolent defiance in his 
dark’ eyes. 

‘Now, sir,’ he said, ‘ what do you want here ?’ 

‘Your life, you infernal scoundrel, though every drop of your 
heart’s blood isn’t enough to pay for the wrong you’ve done me! 
But let me get my wife out of this place first, and then you'll see 
what I want of you. Let me pass to that room.’ 

Stephen Lyne kept his place against the door. 

‘ Your wife!’ he cried contemptuously. ‘ What right has a boor 
like you to such a little beauty ? She is my mistress, fellow; and 
you can look for your remedy in a court of law. I can afford to pay 
a handsome price for my bird.’ 

He had his back still against the door, when Joshua Rainbow 
seized him by the throat and flung him away from it. Then the 
two men closed upon each other like a couple of gladiators. There 
was a sharp rapid struggle, a push for the outer door of the count- 
ing-house, then the fall of a heavy body down the stairs, and in the 
next moment Joshua Rainbow staggered back into the room, with 
the mastiff Pluto hanging on to his neckerchief. The dog had been 
prowling somewhere about the empty rooms and passages, and had 
only come upon the scene in time to see his master hurled down the 
short flight of stairs. 

Esther stood in the doorway between the two rooms, in an agony 
of terror, watching her husband’s struggle with the mastiff. She 
called to the dog by his name; she tried to grasp his collar, and 
failing in this, flew to the window, screaming for help. 
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A couple of men came running in—the night watchman and 
another. At the foot ofthe stairs they almost tumbled over Mr. 
Lyne, prostrate and helpless. 

‘What's this ?’ they cried as they raised him, without recog- 
nising him in the dim light. 

‘Nothing—a dislocated shoulder, perhaps—nothing more,’ the 
young man answered with a groan; ‘but there’s a man upstairs 
being murdered by a dog. You'd better see to him.’ 

Esther’s screams were still sounding above. The two men 
rushed upstairs. Joshua Rainbow was lying on the ground un- 
conscious, fearfully mangled about the head and face, the mastiff 
standing a few paces from him licking his bloody jaws. 

They raised him up between them, for the moment thinking 
him dead. 

‘Eh, but it’s a bad job, missis,’ said one of them. ‘ Who set 
the dog on to him ?’ 

‘No one. It was my fault—mine,’ Esther gasped. ‘ But he’s 
not dead; O, for the love of heaven, tell me he’s not dead !’ 

‘ Looks rather like it, my lass; but maybe he’ll come round. 
He’s had an ugly bout of it. Where shall we take him, lass ?’ 

‘Home—0O, to his home, if you please! It’s a long way, but 
we must manage it somehow.’ 

‘It would be a’most better to take him to the infirmary,’ said 
the watchman.—‘ Here, you Bill, run for a doctor.’ 

The man hurried off upon this errand. The mastiff, who had 
lapsed into a state of sullen quiet, walked slowly off, no one hinder- 
ing his progress. The watchman had placed Joshua on a chair, and 
stood by the side of it supporting the lifeless figure, with the help- 
less head lying on his shoulder. Esther flung herself on her knees, 
and took her husband’s hand in both her own. 

‘For me!’ she murmured to herself; ‘for me!’ 

The messenger came back very quickly with a surgeon who 
lived close at hand. This gentleman pronounced the case a very 
serious one, and insisted upon Joshua’s being taken to the infirmary. 
As to taking him home, it was out of the question, he said: he 
might die on the way; nor could he possibly have the attention he 
required in his own home. So a litter was fetched from the: in- 
firmary, and Joshua was carried away upon it, Esther following him 
pale and tearless. 

For three long weeks Joshua Rainbow lay at the point of death, 
recognising no one, not even his wretched wife, who used to sit by 
his bed hour after hour, watching his disfigured face and listening 
to his wild talk, with a patience that won her the praises of the 
hospital officials. His mother used to come too; but his mother 
would never speak to Esther, except to ask her indignantly how she 
dared to show her face there. 
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Esther was not to be driven away, however. She had come to 
live with her father and mother in Cockermouth-gardens, on pur- 
pose to be near her husband,—perhaps for another reason also, that 
she might be secure from the pursuit of Stephen Lyne. 

And did Mr. Lyne suffer his prize to escape him without a 
struggle ? Not quite. He was laid-up for a fortnight with his dis- 
located shoulder, the only harm that had come to him from that 
tumble down a flight of stairs; but as soon as he was at liberty 
again he threw himself in Esther’s way, contriving to meet her one 
evening as she came home from the infirmary, and asked her once 
more to fly with him. They would manage things better this time, 
he said; there should be no hindrance to their flight. 

She told him that she had loved him; that any knowledge she 
had of the meaning of that word must begin and end with her know- 
ledge of him; but no power on earth could tempt her again to be 
the guilty creature she had been when she promised to leave her 
husband for his sake. She had stood upon the brink of a hideous 
precipice, she said, and had been snatched from ruin by that strong 
faithful hand. 

‘Do you know that I had a child who died, Mr. Lyne,’ she said, 
‘and that I was going to give up my child in heaven for you ?’ 

He was very angry with her—bitterly disappointed—for he had 
loved her as much as it was in him to love any one. When he 
found that there was no chance of moving her from her resolve, he 
went away from Mapledean and Mirkdale, and was heard of that 
autumn at Homburg, playing desperately, and flirting desperately with 
Parisian damsels of doubtful repute. But there was not one of them 
as lovely as hazel-eyed Esther Rainbow, and their splendid toilettes 
lacked the charm that had made her cotton-gown beautiful in his eyes. 

O, what a happy tranquil day it was, late in the autumn, when 
Joshua went home to the little cottage, his face still scarred and 
seamed, but perfect peace in his heart! His wife had told him 
everything—how weakly she had yielded to temptation, how close 
upon the confines of guilt she had been, and how she thanked and 
honoured him for his rescue of her. 

‘ It’s not me you've got to thank, my lass,’ he answered humbly, 
‘but Providence. Iwas mad that night, and I thought more of 
killing him than of saving you.’ 

When Joshua Rainbow was strong enough to begin work again, 
they left the neighbourhood of Mirkdale, and went away to a great 
city farther north, where there was another cartridge factory, and 
where Esther’s husband speedily won for himself a still better posi- 
tion than that which he had held in Stephen Lyne’s employ. And 
a year or two afterwards there came another baby-boy to Esther, 
fair as her lost angel, bringing with him sweet domestic peace and a 
tranquil happiness that was better than any fever-dream of love. 
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Campey, in his Britannia, treating of Michael Scott and his con- 
nection with the abbey of Ulme, or Holme Cultram, in Cumber- 
land, says of that alleged wizard, ‘‘ He was a monk of this place 
about the year 1290, and applied himself so closely to the mathe- 
matics and other abstruse parts of learning, that he was generally 
looked on as a conjuror; and a vain credulous humour has handed 
down I know not what miracles done by him.”’ And in this respect 
Sir Michael is a representative man. No sorcerer, after all, it 
seems, but only a savant. Many are the sages and savants—one 
Pope at least among them—who have passed for sorcerers. Gabriel 
Naudé was not writing without cause to show for it, when he drew- 
up his Apologie pour les grands Personnages faussement accusés 
de Magie. 

Referring to the skill in divination ascribed to St. Athanasius, 
Gibbon remarks, that some fortunate conjectures of future events, 
which impartial reasoners might impute to his experience and judg- 
ment, were attributed by his friends to heavenly inspiration, and 
by his enemies to infernal magic. The ascendency acquired by 
Hosius, bishop of Cordova, over the mind of the Emperor Con- 
stantine, was imputed by the pagans to the art of magic; but the 
prelate might with a good conscience have replied, as Moliére’s 
Célie does to Trufaldin : 

“ Truf. Quoi! te mélerais-tu d’un peu de diablerie ? 
Célie. Non, tout ce que je sais n’est que blanche magie.” 

Strong minds have undoubtedly an ascendant over weak ones, says 
my Lord Chesterfield, ‘‘ as Galigai Maréchale d’Ancre very justly 
observed, when, to the disgrace and reproach of those times, she 
was executed for having governed Mary of Medicis by the arts of 
witchcraft and magic.” The profound devotion of ‘‘ that lofty 
female,’’ as Dean Milman calls her, the Countess Matilda, to her 
spiritual father, Hildebrand, was attributed to magic by some, by 
others to as bad or worse. But, at the worst, the ascendency was 
gained “ With witcheraft of his wit. . . . . . 


O wicked wit, and gifts, that have the power 
So to seduce !” 


That only was the witchcraft he had used. So with the Platonic 
philosopher Apuleius, whose marriage with a rich widow, Puden- 
tilla, provoked the lady’s relations to set-up a charge against him 
of bringing about the match by sorcery. The spirited defence he 
made is still extant in his Apology, or Oratio de Magia. To 
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quote Lord Chesterfield again: ‘‘ The most graceful and best-bred 
men, and the handsomest and genteelest women, give the most 
philtres, and, as I verily believe, without the least assistance of 
_ the devil.”” The too-celebrated Countess of Essex, who had re- 
course to Simon Forman, wizard and astrologer, for certain powders 
to be administered to her husband and to Somerset, is said to have 
credulously observed with admiration the effect of them; although, 
as Mr. Kemp remarks, the licentious passion of the one which she 
encouraged, and her coldness towards the other, were quite sufficient 
to fan the lawless flame on one side, and extinguish conjugal affec- 
tion on the other, without the aid of the Sidrophel of Lambeth. 

Of Mary Stuart’s infatuation for Bothwell, in 1567,—when, in- 
stead of opening her eyes to the perils of her position, she seems 
to have resigned herself to the influence of that one engrossing 
passion,— Mr. Tytler observes, that ‘‘ her history at this moment 
hurried forward with something so like an irresistible fatality, as 
to make it currently reported amongst the people that Bothwell was 
dealing in love-philtres, and had employed the sorceries of his old 
paramour, the Lady Buccleuch.” But that old sorceress knew better, 
and so did the bold bad man by whom Mary was bewitched. 

When the ministers of the kirk, enjoined to proclaim the banns 
of the queen’s marriage with Bothwell, peremptorily refused, and 
when the undaunted Craig denounced the match from the pulpit of 
the High Church as ‘‘ odious and slanderous to the world,’”’ the 
same historian remarks that ‘‘ this solemn warning, with the deep 
and general detestation of Bothwell, appeared to produce so little 
effect upon the queen, that the people considered the whole events 
as strange and supernatural: the report revived of this abandoned 
man having employed witchcraft, no uncommon resource in that 
age; and it was currently asserted that the marriage-day had been 
fixed by sorcerers.” 

It is noteworthy that Queen Mary herself accused John Knox 
of accomplishing his seditious purposes to the prejudice of her au- 
thority, and the disquieting of her realm, by magical arts. To this 
** heavy charge’? Knox answered, that ‘‘ the slander of practising 
magic—an art which he had always condemned—he could more 
easily bear, when he recollected that his Master had been defamed 
as one in league with Beelzebub.” In a subsequent interview with 
the reformer, we find Mary telling him, in a conversation betoken- 
ing, says Dr. M‘Crie, ‘‘ the greatest familiarity and apparent con- 
fidence,” that ‘‘ Lord Ruthven had offered her a ring; but she 
could not love that nobleman. ‘ She knew that he used enchant- 
ment.’’ Knox’s biographer appends to his record of the reformer’s 
second marriage, with Margaret Stewart, an account of the splenetic 
reports raised at the time by ‘‘ the popish writers,’’ who ‘ envied 
the honours of the Scottish reformer,’”” and who ‘ are quite clear, 
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too, that he gained the heart of the young lady by means of sorcery 
and the assistance of the devil.’’ The fascination exercised at will 
by Mary herself, when long past her prime, was of a kind which set 
one of our foremost essayists to work out the problem, how is it 
that the belle of eighteen is often deserted for the woman of forty, 
and that the patent witchery of youth and prettiness goes for no- 
thing against the latent witchery of a mature siren? What is the 
secret ? he asks: how is it done? The world, even of silly girls, has 
got past any belief in spells and talismans, such as Charlemagne’s 
mistress wore, and yet the man’s fascination seems to them quite 
as miraculous and almost as unholy as if it had been brought about 
by the black art. ‘‘ If they had any analytical power, they would 
understand the diablerie of the mature sirens clearly enough, for it 
is not so difficult to understand when one puts one’s mind to it.” 
Riper knowledge of the world, a suavity of manner and ‘‘ moral flexibi- 
lity, wholly wanting to the young,” enlarged sympathy, and cultivated 
tact, and colloquial ease and skill,—these, and such as these, are the 
witchcrafts the elder charmers use; such as these, if not these only. 
Glancing here and there at the miscellanies of history for ex- 
amples to our purpose, we think of the submission of Attila to 
Pope Leo, whose dauntless confidence and venerable aspect made 
so profound an impression upon him, as attributed by legend to 
a visible apparition of the apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, who 
‘‘menaced the trembling heathen with a speedy divine judgment 
if he repelled the proposals of their successor.”” But this mate- 
rialising view, to adopt the objections of the historian of Latin 
Christianity, though it may have heightened the beauty of Raffaelle’s 
painting, by the introduction of preterhuman forms, lowers the moral 
grandeur of the whole transaction. The simple faith in his God, 
which, says Dean Milman, ‘‘ gave the Roman pontiff courage to 
confront’’ the barbarian king, ‘“‘is far more christianly sublime 
than this unnecessarily-imagined miracle.’’ Applicable, again, from 
another point of view, is the instance of St. Dominic’s rare power 
of infusing a profound and enduring devotion to one object. ‘‘ Once 
within the magic circle, the enthralled disciple lost all desire to leave 
it,’’ so potent was the master’s holy art, which was believed to be 
miracle. So, again, with his rival saint, the founder of the Fran- 
ciscan order, and to whom so many miracles are ascribed, but the 
moral miracle of whose self-sacrificing love is now recognised as the 
mainspring of success. As one of Corneille’s heroes puts it, 


‘Tout miracle est facile od mon amour s’applique.” 


When the Scheldt bridge was completed, in 1585, the famous 
bridge of Parma, which has been advantageously compared with the 
celebrated Rhine-bridge of Julius Cesar, the citizens of Antwerp 
could hardly believe that the structure had been reared by human 
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agency, but loudly protested that invisible demons had been sum- 
moned to plan and perfect this fatal and preterhuman work. ‘‘ They 
were wrong,’ says Mr. Motley. ‘‘ There had been but one demon 
—one clear lofty intelligence, inspiring a steady and untiring hand. 
The demon was the intellect of Alexander Farnese ;’’ which, how- 
ever, had been assisted in its labour by the hundred devils of envy 
and discord rife in the ranks of his foes. 

The same accomplished historian, having to treat of Lerma’s 
influence over Philip III., says, ‘‘ the people thought their mon- 
arch bewitched.” But the all-grasping favourite was no wizard ; 
only an adventurer with his wits about him. Sorcerer he was not, 
nor much of a sage, but very much a shrewd man of business, with 
a will of his own, and tact to enforce it on one who had none. The 
unbounded rapacity of the duke is the evil element in this case. 
Had he been a disinterested minister, his ascendency might have 
been as salutary to Spain as in fact it was the reverse; and then 
it might have been said of it, with Leontes in the statue scene, 


‘* If this be magic, let it be an art 
Lawful as eating.” 


The celebrated Thomas Hamilton, earl of Haddington, pre- 
sident of the Court of Session, and Secretary of State for Scotland, 
was nicknamed by his sovereign, from the place of his residence, 


‘Tam o’ the Cowgate,’ under which title he is said to be now better 
remembered than by any other. Him James I. visited, when in 
Scotland in 1617 ; and very rich the king found the old statesman, 
whom, on that account, popular rumour accredited with the actual 
possession of the philosopher’s stone ; there being “‘ no other feasible 
mode of accounting for his immense wealth, which rather seemed 
the effect of supernatural agency than of worldly prudence or talent.” 
It seems that King James was vastly tickled with the idea of the 
philosopher’s stone, and of so enviable a talisman having fallen into 
the hands of a Scottish judge; so his majesty took care to let his 
trusty old friend and gossip know of the rumours afloat. The lord 
president, we are told, immediately invited the king, and the rest 
of the company present, to come and dine with him next day, when 
he would lay open to them the mystery of the talisman in question. 
Next day saw his Cowgate palazzo thronged with the invited guests, 
all of whom his lordship gratified with a dainty repast. That over, 
James reminded Tam of his philosopher’s stone, and declared him- 
self to be on the tenterhooks of expectation till the mystery should 
be solved. The president then addressed king and courtiers in a 
pithy speech, whereof the peroration explained that his whole secret. 
lay in two simple and familiar maxims: ‘‘ Never put-off till to- 
morrow what can be done to-day ;’’ and ‘‘ Never trust to another’s 
hand what your own can execute.” 
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French traders are said to have a proverb about English ‘luck,’ 
and to believe that in commerce we are specially fortunate; nay, , 
some of the more pious among them have been quoted as going so 
far as to say that, since we renounced the pope, the devil has made 
us exceptionally ‘lucky,’ he being the prince of this worl]. ‘ But 
our hard-working long-sighted merchants know much better: their 
theory of chance is, that the best ship takes merchandise the most 
safely and most quickly, and that the best seamanship saves the 
ship from being wrecked much more than ‘luck’ does.’’ Harapha, 
the giant of Gath, in Samson Agonistes, twits the blinded hero. 
with having gained his miraculous strength by ‘‘ black enchantments, 
some magician’s art,”’ and is thus answered : 

‘*T know no spells, use no forbidden arts ; 

My trust is in the living God, who gave me 

At my nativity this strength.” 
Urbain Grandier, as the shrewd soldier says in Vingt Ans apres, 
was not a sorcerer; he was a savant, and that is quite another 
thing. ‘‘ Urbain Grandier did not foretell the future; he was ac- 
quainted with the past, which is sometimes much worse.’’ One 
of the nuns who were implicated in the dismal Grandier procés, 
on avowing solemnly the innocence of the condemned priest, was 
taunted by M. de Laubordemont with speaking at the instigation 
of the devil. But, remorseful at her share in bringing about Gran- 
dier’s condemnation, she answered that she had never been possessed 
of any demon—as all the nuns of Loudun on their own showing were 
—excepting the demon of revenge, and that it was no magical com- 
pact, but her own evil thoughts, which had led to at least her demoni- 
acal possession. 

Fiction must not be altogether left out in this cold collation of 
seraps and sundries. The admiring Parisians, in Victor Hugo’s 
masterpiece, see absolute magic in the miraculous tricks of Esmer- 
alda’s goat—one of those learned animals which, in the Middle 
Ages, brought their instructors in peril of the stake. The sorceries 
of poor golden-hoofed Djali, however, are explained to be very in- 
nocent tricks, it being sufficient, in most cases, to hold the tam- 
bourine to the animal in such or such a way, to make it do what 
you wished. 

Rebecea the Jewess, in Jranhoe, is tried for unlawful corre- 
spondence with mystical powers, and divers weighty charges are 
preferred against her, supported by circumstances either altogether 
fictitious or trivial, and natural in themselves, but rendered pregnant 
with suspicion by the exaggerated manner in which they are told, 
and the sinister commentaries which the witnesses add to the facts. 
She has bewitched the Templar, and the credulity of the assembly 
greedily swallows every allegation in proof, however incredible. But 
when Rebecca, at the grand master’s command, unveils, and looks 
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on her judges with a countenance in which bashfulness contends 
with dignity, her exceeding beauty excites a murmur of surprise ; 
-and the younger knights tell each other, by significant glances, 
silently interchanged, that Sir Brian’s ‘‘ best apology was in the 
power of her real charms, rather than of her imaginary witchcraft.” 
As another example from Scott, take the ballad-history whence he 
derived the plot of The Bride of Lammermoor, and portions of 
which he quotes in the Introduction to that tragedy of doom ; 
remarking at the same time that it was ‘‘ needless to point out to 
the intelligent reader that the witchcraft of the mother consisted 
only in the ascendency of a powerful mind over a weak and melan- 
choly one’’—that is, in his version, of Lady Ashton over Lucy. 

What says Luigi Pulci, as cited by Nello in Romola, as to the 
magic ascribed to a certain trenchant blade? ‘‘ Dombruno’s sharp- 
cutting scimitar had the fame of being enchanted; but,’ says 
Luigi, ‘‘I am rather of opinion that it cut sharp because it was of 
strongly-tempered steel.” It is in the same historical novel that, 
discussing with Tito the pledge of Fra Domenico to face the ordeal 
by fire, Spini exclaims, with a grimace intended to hide a certain 
shyness in trenching on this speculative ground, ‘‘ But suppose 
he did get magic and the devil to help him, and walk through the 
fire, after all? how do you know there’s nothing in these things ? 
Plenty of scholars believe in them, and this Frate is bad enough 
for anything.” Tito answers, with a shrug, that of course there 
are such things, but he has particular reasons for knowing that 
the Frate is not on such terms with the devil as can give him any 
confidence in this affair. ‘‘ The only magic he relies on is his 
own ability.” We may apply to the like purpose the changed con- 
viction of the Hebrew outcasts, pestilent-stricken pariahs, to whose 
service Romola so nobly devotes herself: ‘‘ The suspicion that 
Romola was a supernatural form was dissipated, but their minds were 
filled instead with the more effective sense that she was a human 
being whom God had sent over the sea to command them.”’ 

The Brown Woman in Hood’s Tylney Hall, an accepted for- 
tune-teller, owes her repute to a shrewd and subtle foresight as to 
the probable course of human affairs, the conscious result simply 
of her sagacity, experience, and knowledge of the world. Her do- 
minion is but ‘‘ the power of a strong mind over weak ones ;” but 
her reputation invests her with respect and awe in the eyes of the 
vulgar, ‘‘ while from servants and retainers it procured private good- 
will and unbounded confidence, furnishing her with a circumstantial 
history of the past and present in exchange for the glimmerings she 
chose to give of the future.” And these domestic confidences may be 
said, as in so many other such cases, to have constituted her working 
capital. Trust her, and such as her, to put it out at good interest. 

FRANCIS JACOX. 
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Cuarter XIII. Tae Mist on THE Moontarn. 


Doctor Torvey was sent for early next morning, and came full 
of wonder, learning, and scepticism. Seeing is believing, however ; 
and there was Philip Feltram living, and soon to be, in all bodily 
functions, just as usual. 

‘Upon my soul, Sir Bale, I couldn’t have believed it, if I had 
not seen it with my eyes,’ said the Doctor impressively, while sip- 
ping a glass of sherry in the ‘ breakfast-parlour,’ as the great panel- 
led and pictured room next the dining-room was called. ‘I don’t 
think there is any similar case on record—no pulse, no more than 
the poker; no respiration, by Jove, no more than the chimney- 
piece ; as cold as a lead image in the garden there. Well, you'll 
say all that might possibly be fallacious ; but what will you say to 
the cadaveric stiffness ? Old Judy Wale can tell you; and my 
friend Marcella—Monocula would be nearer the mark—NMrs. Bligh, 
she knows all those common, and I may say up to this, infallible, 
signs of death, as well as I do. There is no mystery about them ; 
they'll depose to the literality of the symptoms. You heard how 
they gave tongue. Upon my honour, I’ll send the whole case up to 
my old chief, Sir Hervey Hansard, to London. You'll hear what 
a noise it will make among the profession. There never was—and 
it ain’t too much to say there never will be—another case like it.’ 

During this lecture, and a great deal more, Sir Bale leaned back 
in his chair, with his legs extended, his heels on the ground, and 
his arms folded, looking sourly up in the face of a tall lady in white 
satin, in a ruff, and with a bird on her hand, who smiled down super- 
ciliously from her frame upon the Baronet. Sir Bale seemed a 
little bit high and dry with the Doctor. 

‘ You physicians are unquestionably,’ he said, ‘a very learned 
profession.’ 

The Doctor bowed. 

‘ But there’s just one thing you know nothing about—’ 

‘Eh ? What’s that ?’ inquired Doctor Torvey. 

‘Medicine,’ answered Sir Bale. ‘I was aware you never knew 
what was the matter with a sick man; but I didn’t know, till now, 
that you couldn’t tell when he was dead.’ 
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‘Ha, ha !—well—ha, ha !—yes—well, you see, you—ha, ha! 
—-you certainly have me there. But it’s a case without a parallel— 
it is, upon my honour. You'll find it will not only be talked about, 
but written about ; and, whatever papers appear upon it, will come 
to me; and I'll take care, Sir Bale, you shall have an opportunity 
of reading them.’ 

‘ Of which I sha’n’t avail myself,’ answered Sir Bale. ‘ Take 
another glass of sherry, Doctor.’ 

The Doctor made his acknowledgments and filled his glass, and 
looked through the wine between him and the window. 

‘Ha, ha !—see there, your port, Sir Bale, gives a fellow such 
habits—looking for ‘the beeswing, by Jove. It isn’t easy, in one 
sense at least, to get your port out of a fellow’s head when once 
he has tasted it.’ 

But if the honest Doctor meant a hint for a glass of ‘that 
admirable bin, it fell pointless; and Sir Bale had no notion of 
making another libation of that precious liquor in honour of Doctor 
Torvey. 

‘ And I take it for granted,’ said Sir Bale, ‘ that Feltram will do 
very well; and, should anything go wrong, I can send for you— 
unless he should die again; and in that case I think I shall take 
my Own opinion.’ 

So he and the Doctor parted. 

Sir Bale, although he did not consult the Doctor on his own 
case, was not particularly well. ‘That lonely place, those frightful 
mountains, and that damp black lake’—which features in the land- 
scape he cursed all round—‘are enough to give any man blue 
devils ; and when a fellow’s spirits go, he’s all gone. That’s why 
I’m dyspeptic—that and those d—d debts—and the post, with its 
flight of croaking and screaming letters from London. I wish there 
was no post here. I wish it was like Sir Amerald’s time, when they 
shot the York mercer that came to dun him, and no one ever took 
him to task about it; and now they can pelt you at any distance 
they please through the post; and fellows lose their spirits and 
their appetite and any sort of miserable comfort that is possible 
in this odious abyss.’ 

Was there gout in Sir Bale’s case, or ‘vapours’? I know not 
what the faculty would have called it; but Sir Bale’s mode of 
treatment was simply to work off the attack by long and laborious 
walking. 

This evening his walk was upon the Fells of Golden Friars— 
long after the landscape below was in the eclipse of twilight, the 
broad bare sides and angles of these gigantic uplands still lighted by 
the misty western sun. 

There is no such sense of solitude as that which we experience 
upon the silent and vast elevations of great mountains. Lifted high 
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above the level: of human sounds and habitations, among the wild 
expanses and colossal features of Nature, we are thrilled in our lone- 
liness with a strange fear and elation—an ascent above the reach of 
life’s vexations or companionship, and the tremblings of a wild and 
undefined misgiving. The filmy disc of the moon had risen in the 
east, and was already faintly silvering the shadowy scenery below, 
while yet Sir Bale stood in the mellow light of the western sun, 
which still touched also the summits of the opposite peaks of Mor- 
vyn Fells. 

Sir Bale Mardykes did not, as a stranger might, in prudence, 
hasten his descent from the heights at which he stood while yet a 
gleam of daylight remained to him. For he was, from his boyhood, 
familiar with those solitary regions; and, beside this, the thin 
circle of the moon, hung in the eastern sky, would brighten as the 
sunlight sank, and hang like a lamp above his steps. 

There was in the bronzed and resolute face of the Baronet, 
lighted now in the parting beams of sunset, a resemblance to that 
of Charles the Second—not our ‘ merry’ ideal, but the more ener- 
getic and saturnine face which the portraits have preserved to us. 

He stood with folded arms on the side of the slope, admiring, in 
spite of his prejudice, the unusual effects of a view so strangely 
lighted—the sunset tints on the opposite peaks, lost in the misty 
twilight, now deepening lower down into a darker shade, through 
which the outlines of the stone gables and tower of Golden Friars 
and the light of fire or candle in their windows were dimly visible. 

As he stood and looked, his more distant sunset went down, and 
sudden twilight was upon him, and he began to remember the beau- 
tiful Homeric picture of a landscape coming out, rock and headland, 
in the moonlight. 

There had hung upon the higher summits, at his right, a heavy 
fold of white cloud, which on a sudden broke, and, like the smoke 
of artillery, came rolling down the slopes towards him. Its prin- 
cipal volume, however, unfolded itself in a mighty flood down the 
side of the mountain towards the lake ; and that which spread to- 
wards and soon enveloped the ground on which he stood was by no 
means so dense a fog. A thick mist enough it was; but still, to a 
distance of twenty or thirty yards, he could discern the outline of a 
rock or scaur, but not beyond it. 

There are few sensations more intimidating than that of being 
thus enveloped on a lonely mountain-side, which, like this one, 
here and there breaks into precipice. 

There is another sensation, too, which affects the imagination. 
Overtaken thus on the solitary expanse, there comes a new chill and 
tremour as this treacherous medium surrounds us, through which 
unperceived those shapes which fancy conjures up might approach so 
near and bar our path. 
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From the risk of being reduced to an actual standstill he knew 
he was exempt. The point from which the wind blew, light as it 
was, assured him of that. Still the mist was thick enough seri- 
ously to embarrass him. It had overtaken him as he was looking 
down upon the lake; and he now looked to his left, to try whether 
in that direction it was too thick to permit a view of the nearest 
landmarks. Through this white film he saw a figure standing only 
about five-and-twenty steps away, looking down, as it seemed, in pre- 
cisely the same direction as he, quite motionless, and standing like 
a shadow projected upon the smoky vapour. It was the figure of a 
slight tall man, with his arm extended, as if pointing to a remote 
object, which no mortal eye certainly could discern through the mist. 
Sir Bale gazed at this figure, doubtful whether he were in a waking 
dream, unable to conjecture whence it had come; and as he looked, 
it moved, and was almost instantly out of sight. 

He descended the mountain cautiously. The mist was now 
thinner, and through the haze he was beginning to see objects more 
distinctly, and, without danger, to proceed at a quicker pace. He 
had still a long walk by the uplands towards Mardykes Hall, before 
he descended to the level of the lake. 

The mist was still quite thick enough to circumscribe his view 
and to hide the general features of the landscape; and well was 
it, perhaps, for Sir Bale that his boyhood had familiarised him with 
the landmarks on the mountain-side. 

He had made nearly four miles on his solitary homeward way, 
when, passing under a ledge of rock which bears the name of the 
Cat’s Skaitch, he saw the same figure in the short cloak standing 
within some thirty or forty yards of him—the thin curtain of mist, 
through which the moonlight touched it, giving to it an airy and 
unsubstantial character. 

Sir Bale came to a standstill. The man in the short cloak 
nodded and drew back, and was concealed by the angle of the 
rock. 

Sir Bale was now irritated, as men are after a start, and shout- 
ing to the stranger to halt, he ‘ slapped’ after him, as the northern 
phrase goes, at his best pace. But again he was gone, and no- 
where could he see him, the mist favouring his evasion. 

Looking down the fells that overhang Mardykes Hall, the moun- 
tain-side dips gradually into a glen, which, as it descends, becomes 
precipitous and wooded. A footpath through this ravine conducts 
the wayfarer to the level ground that borders the lake; and by this 
dark pass Sir Bale Mardykes strode, in comparatively clear air, 
along the rocky path dappled with moonlight. 

As he emerged upon the lower ground he again encountered the 
same figure. It approached. It was Philip Feltram. 
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Cuapter XIV. 


A NEW PHILIP FELTRAM. 


Tue Baronet had not seen Feltram since his strange escape from 
death. His last interview with him had been stern and threatening ; 
Sir Bale dealing with appearances in the spirit of an incensed judge, 
Philip Feltram lamenting in the submission of a helpless despair. 

Feltram was full in the moonlight now, standing erect, and smil- 
ing cynically on the Baronet. 

There was that in the bearing and countenance of Feltram that 
disconcerted him more than the surprise of the sudden meeting. 

He had determined to meet Feltram in a friendly way, whenever 
that not very comfortable interview became inevitable. But he was 
confused by the suddenness of Feltram’s appearance ; and the tone, 
cold and stern, in which he had last spoken to him came first, and 
he spoke in it after a brief silence. 

‘I fancied, Mr. Feltram, you were in your bed; [I little expected 
to find you here. I think the Doctor gave very particular directions, 
and said that you were to remain perfectly quiet.’ 

‘ But I know more than the Doctor,’ replied Feltram, still smil- 
ing unpleasantly. 

‘I think, sir, you would have been better in your bed,’ said Sir 
Bale loftily. 

‘Come, come, come, come!’ exclaimed Philip Feltram con- 
temptuously. 

‘It seems to me, sir,’ said Sir Bale, a good deal astonished, 
‘ you rather forget yourself.’ 

‘Easier to forget oneself than to forgive others, at times, Sir 
Bale,’ replied Philip Feltram in his unparalleled mood. 

‘ That’s the way fools knock themselves up,’ continued Sir Bale. 
‘You’ve been walking ever so far—away to the Fells of Golden 
Friars. It was you whom I saw there. What d—d folly! What 
brought you there ?’ 

‘ To observe you,’ he replied. 

‘And have you walked the whole way there and back again ? 
How did you get there ?’ 

‘Pooh! how did I come—how did you come—how did the fog 
come? From the lake, I suppose. We all come up, and then 
down.’ So spoke Philip Feltram, with serene insolence. 

‘You are pleased to talk nonsense,’ said Sir Bale. 

‘ Because I like it—with a meaning.’ 

Sir Bale looked at him, not knowing whether to believe his eyes 
and ears. He did not know what to make of him. 

‘I had intended speaking to you in a conciliatory way ; you seem 
to wish to make that impossible’-—Philip Feltram’s face wore its re- 
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pulsive smile ;—<‘and in fact I don’t know what to make of you, 
unless you are ill; and ill you well may be. You can’t have walked 
much less than twelve miles.’ 

‘ Wonderful effort for me!’ said Feltram with the same sneer. 

‘Rather surprising for a man so nearly drowned,’ answered Sir 
Bale Mardykes. 

‘A dip: you don’t like the lake, sir; but Ido. And so it is: 
as Antzus touched the earth, so I the water, and rise refreshed.’ 

‘I think you'd better get in and refresh there. I meant to tell 
you that all the unpleasantness about that bank-note is over.’ 

‘Is it ?’ 

‘Yes. It has been recovered by Mr. Creswell, who came here 
last night. I’ve got it, and you’re not to blame,’ said Sir Bale. 

‘ But some one is to blame,’ observed Mr. Feltram, smiling still. 

‘Well, you are not, and that ends it,’ said the Baronet per- 
emptorily. 

‘Ends it? Really, how good! how very good!’ 

Sir Bale looked at him, for there was something ambiguous and 
even derisive in the tone of Feltram’s voice. 

But before he could quite make up his mind, Feltram spoke 
again. 
‘ Everything is settled about you and me ?’ 

‘There is nothing to prevent your staying at Mardykes now,’ 
said Sir Bale graciously. 

‘I shall be with you for two years, and then I go on my travels,’ 
answered Feltram, with a saturnine and somewhat wild look around 
him. 

‘Is he going mad?’ thought the Baronet. 

‘But before I go, I’m to put you in a way of paying off your 
mortgages. That is my business here.’ 

Sir Bale looked at him sharply. But now there was not the 
unpleasant smile, but the darkened look of a man in secret pain. 

‘You shall know it by and by.’ 

And without more ceremony, and with a darkening face, Philip 
Feltram made his way under the boughs of the thick oaks that grew 
there, leaving on Sir Bale’s mind an impression that he had been 
watching some one at a distance, and had gone in consequence of 
a signal. 

In a few seconds he followed in the same direction, halloaing 
after Feltram ; for he did not like the idea of his wandering about 
the country by moonlight, or possibly losing his life among the preci- 
pices, and bringing a new diseredit upon his house. But no answer 
came; nor could he in that thick copse gain sight of him again. 

When Sir Bale reached Mardykes Hall he summoned Mrs. Ju- 
laper, and had a long tulk with her. But she could not say that 
there appeared anything amiss with Philip Feltram ; only he seemed 
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more reserved, and as if he was brooding over something he did not 
intend to tell. 

‘ But, you know, Sir Bale, what happened might well make a 
thoughtful man of him. If he’s ever to think of Death, it should be 
after looking him so hard in the face ; and I’m not ashamed to say, 
I’m glad to see he has grace to take the lesson, and I hope his ex- 
periences may be sanctified to him, poor fellow! Amen.’ 

‘Very good song, and very well sung,’ said Sir Bale; ‘ but. it 
doesn’t seem to me that he has been improved, Mrs. Julaper. He 
seems, on the contrary, in a queer temper and anything but a hea- 
venly frame of mind; and I thought I’d ask you, because if he is 
ill—I mean feverish—it might account for his eccentricities, as well 
as make it necessary to send after him, and bring him home, and 
put him to bed. But I suppose it is as you say,—his adventure has 
upset him a little, and he’ll sober in a day or two, and return to his 
old ways.’ 

But this did not happen. A change, more comprehensive than 
at first appeared, had taken place, and a singular alteration was 
gradually established. 

He grew thin, his eyes hollow, his face gradually forbidding. 

His ways and temper were changed: he was a new man with 
Sir Bale; and the Baronet after a time, people said, began to grow 
afraid of him. And certainly Feltram had acquired an extraordinary 
influence over the Baronet, who a little while ago had regarded and 
treated him with so much contempt. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE PURSE OF GOLD. 


Tue Baronet was very slightly known in his county. He had 
led a reserved and inhospitable life. He was pressed upon by heavy 
debts; and being a proud man, held aloof from society and its doings. 
He wished people to understand that he was nursing his estate ; but 
somehow the estate did not thrive at nurse. In the country other 
people’s business is admirably well known ; and the lord of Mardykes 
was conscious, perhaps, that his neighbours knew as well as he did 
that the utmost he could do was to pay the interest charged upon 
it, and to live in a frugal way enough. 

The lake measures some four or five miles across, from the 
little jetty under the walls of Mardykes Hall to Cloostedd. 

Philip Feltram, changed and morose, loved a solitary row upon 
the lake; and sometimes, with no one to aid him in its manage- 
ment, would take the little sail-boat and pass the whole day upon 
those lonely waters. 

Frequently he crossed to Cloostedd ; and mooring the boat under 
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the solemn trees that stand reflected in that dark mirror, he would 
disembark and wander among the lonely woodlands, as people thought, 
cherishing in those ancestral scenes the memory of ineffaceable in- 
juries, and the wrath and revenge that seemed of late to darken his 
countenance, and to hold him always in a moody silence. 

One autumnal evening Sir Bale Mardykes was sourly ruminating 
after his solitary meal. A very red sun was pouring its last beams 
through the valley at the western extremity of the lake, across its 
elsewhere sombre waters, and touching with a sudden and blood-red 
tint the sail of the skiff in which Feltram was returning from his 
lonely cruise. 

‘Here comes my domestic water-fiend,’ sneered Sir Bale, as 
he lay back in his cumbrous arm-chair. ‘Cheerful place, pleasant 
people, delicious fate! The place alone has been enough to set that 
fool out of his little senses, d—n him !’ 

Sir Bale averted his eyes, and another subject not pleasanter 
entered his mind. He was thinking of the races that were coming 
off next week at Heckleston Downs, and what sums of money might 
be made there, and how hard it was that he should be excluded by 
fortune from that brilliant lottery. 

‘Ah, Mrs. Julaper, is that you ?’ 

* Mrs. Julaper, who was still at the door, curtsied, and said, ‘I 
came, Sir Bale, to see whether you'd please to like a jug of mulled 
claret, sir.’ 

‘Not I, my dear. I'll take a mug of beer and my pipe; that 
homely solace better befits a ruined gentleman.’ 

‘H’m, sir; you’re not that, Sir Bale; you’re no worse than 
half the lords and great men that are going. I would not hear 
another say that of you, sir.’ 

‘ That’s very kind of you, Mrs. Julaper; but you won’t call me 
out for backbiting myself, especially as it is true, d—d true, Mrs. 
Julaper! Look ye; there never was a Mardykes here before but 
he could lay his hundred or his thousand pounds on the winner of 
the Heckleston Cup; and what could I bet? Little more than that 
mug of beer I spoke of. It was my great-grandfather who opened 
the course on the Downs of Heckleston, and now J can’t show there ! 
Well, what must Ido? Grin and bear it, that’s all. If you please, 
Mrs. Julaper, I will have that jug of claret you offered. I want 
spice and hot wine to keep me alive; but I'll smoke my pipe first, 
and in an hour’s time it will do.’ 

When Mrs. Julaper was gone, he lighted his pipe, and drew 
near the window, through which he looked upon the now fading sky 
and the twilight landscape. 

He smoked his pipe out, and by that time it had grown nearly 
dark. He was still looking out upon the faint outlines of the view, 
and thinking angrily what a little bit of luck at the races would do 
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for many a man who probably did not want it half so much as he. 
Vague and sombre as his thoughts were, they had, like the darken- 
ing landscape outside, shape enough to define their general character. 
Bitter and impious they were—as those of egotistic men naturally 
are in suffering. And after brooding, and muttering by fits and 
starts, he said: 

‘ How many tens and hundreds of thousands of pounds will change 
hands at Heckleston next week ; and not a shilling in all the change 
and shuffle will stick to me! How many a fellow would sell himself, 
like Dr. Faustus, just for the knowledge of who was to be the winner! 
But he’s no fool, and does not buy his own.’ 

Something caught his eye ; something moving on the wall. The 
fire was lighted, and cast a flickering and gigantic shadow upward ; 
the figure of a man standing behind Sir Bale Mardykes, on whose 
shoulder he placed a lean hand. Sir Bale turned suddenly about, 
and saw Philip Feltram. He was looking dark and stern, and did 
not remove his hand from his shoulder as he peered into the Baronet’s 
face with his deep-set mad eyes. 

‘ Ha, Philip, upon my soul!’ exclaimed Sir Bale, surprised. ‘ How 
time flies! It seems only this minute since I saw the boat a mile 
and a half away from the shore. Well—yes; there has been time ; 
it is dark now. Ha, ha! I assure you, you startled me. Won't you 
take something? Do. Shall I touch the bell ?’ 

‘ You have been troubled about those mortgages. I told you I 
should pay them off, I thought.’ 

Here there was a pause, and Sir Bale looked hard in Feltram’s 
face. If he had been in his ordinary spirits, or perhaps in some of 
his haunts less solitary than Mardykes, he would have laughed ; but 
here he had grown unlike himself, gloomy and credulous, and was, 
in fact, a nervous man. 

Sir Bale smiled, and shook his head dismally. 

‘It is very kind of you, Feltram; the idea shows a kindly dis- 
position. I know you would do me a kindness if you could.’ 

As Sir Bale, each looking in the other’s eyes, repeated in this 
sentence the words ‘ kind,’ ‘ kindly,’ ‘ kindness,’ a smile lighted Fel- 
tram’s face with at each word an intenser light; and Sir Bale grew 
sombre in its glare ; and when he had done speaking, Feltram’s face 
also on a sudden darkened. 

‘I-have found a fortune-teller in Cloostedd Wood. Look here.’ 

And he drew from his pocket a leathern purse, which he placed 
on the table in his hand; and Sir Bale heard the pleasant clank 
of coin in it. 

‘A fortune-teller! You don’t mean to say she gave you that ?’ 
said Sir Bale. 

Feltram smiled again, and nodded. 

‘It was the custom to give the fortune-teller a trifle. It is a 
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great improvement making her fee you,’ observed Sir Bale, with an 
approach to his old manner. 

‘He put that in my hand, with a message,’ said Feltram. 

‘He? O, then it was a male fortune-teller !’ 

‘Gipsies go in gangs, men and women. He might lend, though 
she told fortunes,’ said Feltram. 

‘ It’s the first time I ever heard of gipsies lending money;’ and 
he eyed the purse with a whimsical smile. 

With his lean fingers still holding it, Feltram sat down at the 
table. His face darkened as if in cunning thought, and his chin 
sank upon his breast as he leaned back. 

‘I think,’ continued Sir Bale, ‘ ever since they were spoiled, the 
Egyptians have been a little shy of lending, and leave that branch 
of business to the Hebrews.’ 

‘ What would you give to know, now, the winner at Heckleston 
races ?’ said Feltram suddenly, raising his eyes. 

‘Yes ; that would be worth something,’ answered Sir Bale, look- 
ing at him with more interest than the incredulity he affected would 
quite warrant. 

‘And this money I have power to lend you, to make your game.’ 

‘Do you mean that really?’ said Sir Bale, with a new energy 
in tene, manner, and features. ; 

‘ That’s heavy; there are some guineas there,’ said Feltram with 
a dark smile, raising the purse in his hand a little, and letting it 
drop upon the table with a clang. 

‘ There is something there, at all events,’ said Sir Bale. 

Feltram took the purse by the: bottom, and poured out on the 
table a handsome pile of guineas. 

‘And do you mean to say, you got all that from a gipsy in 
Cloostedd Wood ?’ 

‘A friend, who is—myself,’ answered Philip Feltram. 

“Yourself! Then it is yours—yow lend it?’ said the Baronet, 
amazed ; for there was no getting over the heap of guineas, and the 
wonder was pretty equal whence they had come. 

‘ Myself, and not myself,’ said Feltram oracularly; ‘as like as 
voice and echo, man and shadow.’ 

Had Feltram in some of his solitary wanderings. and potterings 
lighted upon hidden treasure? There was a story of two Feltrams 
of Cloostedd, brothers, who had joined the king’s army and fought 
at Marston Moor, having buried in Cloostedd Wood a great deal of 
gold and plate and jewels. They had, it was said, intrusted one 
tried servant with the secret; and that servant remained at home. 
But by a perverse fatality the three witnesses had perished within a 
month: the two brothers at Marston Moor; and the confidant, of 
fever, at Cloostedd. From that day forth treasure-seekers had from 
time to time explored the woods of Cloostedd; and many a tree of 
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mark was dug beside, and the earth beneath many a stone and scar 
and other landmark in that solitary forest was opened by night, 
until hope gradually died out, and the tradition had long ceased to 
prompt to action, and had become a story and nothing more. 

The image of the nursery-tale had now recurred to Sir Bale after 
so long a reach of years ; and the only imaginable way, in his mind, 
of accounting for penniless Philip Feltram having all that gold in his 
possession was that, in some of his lonely wanderings, chance had 
led him to the undiscovered hoard of the two Feltrams who had died 
in the great civil wars. 

‘ Perhaps those gipsies you speak of found the money where you 
found them ; and in that case, as Cloostedd Forest, and all that is in 
it, is my property, their sending it to me is more like my servant’s 
handing me my hat and stick when I’m going out, than making me 
a present.’ 

‘ You will not be wise to rely upon the law, Sir Bale, and to re- 
fuse the help that comes unasked. But if you like your mortgages 
as they are, keep them; and if you like my terms as they are, take 
them ; and when you have made up your mind, let me know.’ 

Philip Feltram dropped the heavy purse into his capacious coat- 
pocket, and walked, muttering, out of the room. 


CuHaprTer XVI. 
THE MESSAGE FROM CLOOSTEDD. 


‘Come back, Feltram; come back, Philip!’ cried Sir Bale 
hastily. ‘Let us talk, can’t we? Come and talk this odd busi- 
ness over a little; you must have mistaken what I meant ; I should 
like to hear all about it.’ 

‘ All is not much, sir,’ said Philip Feltram, reéntering the room; 
whose door he had half closed after him. ‘In the forest of Cloostedd 
I met to-day some people, one of whom can foretell events, and told 
me the names of the winners of the first three races at Heckleston, 
and gave me this purse, with leave to lend you so much money as 
you care to stake upon the races. I take no security; you sha’n’t be 
troubled ; and you'll never see the lender, unless you seek him out.’ 

‘ Well, those are not bad terms,’ said Sir Bale, smiling wistfully 
at the purse, which Feltram had again placed upon the table. 

‘No, not bad,’ repeated Feltram, in the harsh low tone in which 
he now habitually spoke. 

‘You'll tell me what the prophet said about the winners; I 
should like to hear the names.’ 

‘The names I shall tell you, if you walk out with me,’ said 
Feltram. 

‘Why not here ?’ asked Sir Bale. 

‘My memory does not serve me here so well. Some people, in 
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some places, though they be silent, obstruct thought. Come, let 
us speak,’ said Philip Feltram, leading the way. 

Sir Bale, with a shrug, followed him. 

By this time it was dark. Feltram was walking slowly towards 
the margin of the lake; and Sir Bale, more curious as the delay 
increased, followed him, and smiled faintly as he looked after his 
tall gaunt figure, as if, even in the dark, expressing a ridicule which 
he did not honestly feel, and the expression of which, even if there 
had been light, there was no one near enough to see. 

When he reached the edge of the lake, Feltram stooped, and 
Sir Bale thought that his attitude was that of one who whispers to 
and caresses a reclining person. What he fancied was a dark figure 
lying horizontally in the shallow water, near the edge, turned out 
to be, as he drew near, no more than a shadow on the elsewhere 
lighter water; and with his change of position it had shifted and 
was gone, and Philip Feltram was but dabbling his hand this way 
and that in the water, and muttering faintly to himself. He rose 
as the Baronet drew near, and standing upright, said, 

‘I like to listen to the ripple of the water among the grass and 
pebbles ; the tongue and lips of the lake are lapping and whispering 
all along. It is the merest poetry; but you are so romantic, you 
excuse me.’ 

There was an angry curve in Feltram’s eyebrows, and a cynical 
smile, and something in the tone which to the satirical Baronet was 
almost insulting. But even had he been less curious, I don’t think 
he would have betrayed his mortification ; for an odd and unavowed 
influence which he hated was gradually establishing in Feltram an 
ascendency which sometimes vexed and sometimes cowed him. 

‘You are not to tell,’ said Feltram, drawing near him in the 
dusk. ‘The secret is yours when you promise.’ 

‘ Of course I promise,’ said Sir Bale. ‘If I believed it, you 
don’t think I could be such an ass as to tell it; and if I didn’t 
believe it, I’d hardly take the trouble.’ 

Feltram stooped, and dipping the hollow of his hand in the wa- 
ter, he raised it full, and said he, ‘ Hold out your hand—the hollow 
of your hand—like this. I divide the water for a sign—share to 
me and share to you.’ And he turned his hand, so as to pour half 
the water into the hollow palm of Sir Bale, who was smiling, with 
some uneasiness mixed in his mockery. 

‘Now, you promise to keep all secrets respecting the teller and 
the finder, be that who it may ?’ 

‘Yes, I promise,’ said Sir Bale. 

*Now do as I do,’ said Feltram. And he shed the water on 
the ground, and with his wet fingers touched his forehead and his 
breast ; and then he joined his hand with Sir Bale’s, and said, ‘ Now 
you are my safe man.’ 
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Sir Bale laughed. ‘That’s the game they call “ grand muf.:,”’ 
said he. 

‘Exactly; and means nothing,’ said Feltram, ‘ except that seme 
day it will serve you to remember by. And now the names. Don’t 
speak ; listen—you may break the thought else. The winner of 
the first is Beeswing; of the second, Falcon; and of the third, 
Lightning.’ 

He had stood for some seconds in silence before he spoke ; his 
eyes were closed; he seemed to bring up thought and speech with 
difficulty, and spoke faintly and drowsily, both his hands a little 
raised, and the fingers extended, with the groping air of a man who 
moves in the dark. In this odd way, slowly, faintly, with many a 
sigh and scarcely audible groan, he gradually delivered his message 
and was silent. He stood, it seemed, scarcely half awake, mutter- 
ing indistinctly and sighing to himself. You would have said that 
he was exhausted and suffering, like a man at his last hour resign- 
ing himself to death. 

At length he opened his eyes, looked round a little wildly and 
languidly, and with another great sigh sat down on a large rock that 
lies by the margin of the lake, and sighed heavily again and again. 
You might have fancied that he was a second time recovering from 
drowning. 

Then he got up, and looked drowsily round again, and sighed 
like a man worn out with fatigue, and was silent. 

Sir Bale did not care to speak until he seemed a little more 
likely to obtain an answer. When that time came, he said, ‘I 
wish, for the sake of my believing, that your list was a little less 
incredible. Not one of the horses you name is the least likely; not 
one of them has a chance.’ 

‘So much the better for you; you'll get what odds you please. 
You had better seize your luck; on Tuesday Beeswing runs,’ said 
Feltram. ‘When you want money for the purpose, I’m your banker 
—here is your bank.’ 

He touched his breast, where he had placed the purse, and then 
he turned and walked swiftly away. 

Sir Bale looked after him till he disappeared in the dark. He 
fluctuated among many surmises about Feltram. Was he insane, 
or was he practising an imposture ? or was he fool enough to believe 
the predictions of some real gipsies? and had he borrowed this money, 
which in Sir Bale’s eyes seemed the greatest miracle in the matter, 
from those thriving shepherd mountaineers, the old Trebecks, who, 
he believed, were attached to him? Feltram had, he thought, bor- 
rowed it as if for himself; and having, as Sir Bale in his egotism 
supposed, ‘a sneaking regard’ for him, had meant the loan for his 
patron, and conceived the idea of his using his revelations for the 
purpose of making his fortune. So, seeing no risk, and the tempta- 
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tion being strong, Sir Bale resolved to avail himself of the purse, 
and use his own judgment as to what horse to back. 

About eleven o’clock Feltram, unannounced, walked, with his hat 
still on, into Sir Bale’s library, and sat down at the opposite side 
of his table, looking darkly into the Baronet’s face for a time. 

‘ Shall you want the purse ?’ he asked at last. 

‘ Certainly; I always want a purse,’ said Sir Bale energeti- 
cally. 
‘ The condition is, that you shall back each of the three horses 
I have named. But you may back them for much or little, as you 
like, only the sum must not be less than five pounds in each hun- 
dred which this purse contains. That is the condition, and if you 
violate it, you will make some powerful people very angry, and you 
will feel it. Do you agree ?’ 

‘ Of course; five pounds in the hundred—certainly ; and how 
many hundreds are there ?’ 

‘ Three.’ 

‘ Well, a fellow with luck may win something with three hun- 
dred pounds, but it ain’t very much.’ 

‘Quite enough, if you use it aright.’ 

‘ Three hundred pounds,’ repeated the Baronet, as he emptied 
the purse, which Feltram had just placed in his hand, upon the 
table; and contemplating them with grave interest, he began telling 
them off in little heaps of five-and-twenty each. He might have 
thanked Feltram, but he was thinking more of the guineas than of 
the grizzly donor. 

‘ Ay,’ said he, after a second counting, ‘I think there are ex- 
actly three hundred. Well, so you.say I must apply three times 
five—fifteen of these. It is an awful pity backing those queer 
horses you have named; but if I must make the sacrifice, I must, 
I suppose ?’ he added, with a hesitating inquiry in the tone. 

‘If you don’t, you'll rue it,’ said Feltram coldly, and so left the 
room. 

‘Penny in pocket’s a merry companion,’ says the old English 
proverb, and Sir Bale felt in better spirits and temper than he had 
for many a day as he replaced the guineas in the purse. 

It was long since he had visited either the race-course or any 
other place of amusement. Now he might face his kind without 
fear that his pride should be mortified, and dabble in the fascinating 
agitations of the turf once more. 

‘ Who knows how this little venture may turn out ?’ he thought. 
‘ It’s time the luck should turn. My last summer in Germany, my 
last winter in Paris—d—n me, I’m owed something. It’s time I 
should win a bit.’ 

Sir Bale had suffered the indolence of a solitary and discontented 
life imperceptibly to steal upon him. It would not do to appear 
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for the first time on Heckleston Lea with any of those signs of 
negligence which, in his case, might easily be taken for poverty. 
All his appointments, therefore, were carefully looked after ; and on 
the Monday following, he, followed by his groom, rode away for the 
Saracen’s Head at Heckleston, where he was to put up, for the races 
that were to begin on the day following, and presented as handsome 
an appearance as a peer in those days need have cared to show. 


CuapTer XVII. 


ON THE COURSE—-BEESWING, FALCON, AND LIGHTNING. 


As he rode towards Golden Friars, through which his route lay, 
in the early morning light, in which the mists of night were clearing, 
he looked back towards Mardykes with a hope of speedy deliverance 
from that hated imprisonment, and of a return to the continental life 
in which he took delight. He saw the summits and angles of the 
old building touched with the cheerful beams, and the grand old 
trees, and at the opposite side the fells dark, with their backs to- 
wards the east; and down the side of the wooded and precipitous 
clough of Feltram, the light, with a pleasant contrast against the 
beetling purple of the fells, was breaking in the faint distance. On 
the lake he saw the white speck that indicated the sail of Philip 
Feltram’s boat, now midway between Mardykes and the wooded 
shores of Cloostedd. 

‘ Going on the same errand,’ thought Sir Bale, ‘I should not 
wonder. I wish him the same luck. Yes, he’s going to Cloostedd 
Forest. I hope he may meet his gipsies there—the Trebecks, or 
whoever they are.’ 

And as a momentary sense of degradation in being thus beholden 
to such people smote him, ‘ Well,’ thought he, ‘who knows? Many 
- @ fellow will make a handsome sum of a poorer purse than this at 
Heckleston. It will be a light matter paying them then.’ 

Through Golden Friars he rode. Some of the spectators who 
did not like him, wondered audibly at the gallant show, hoped it was 
paid for, and conjectured that he had ridden out in search of a wife. 
On the whole, however, the appearance of their Baronet in a smarter 
style than usual was popular, and accepted as a change to the advan- 
tage of the town. 

Next morning he was on the race-course of Heckleston, renew- 
ing old acquaintance and making himself as agreeable as he could— 
an object, among some people, of curiosity and even interest. Leav- 
ing the carriage-sides, the hoods and bonnets, Sir Bale was soon 
among the betting men, deep in more serious business. 

How did he make his book? He did not break his word. He 
backed Beeswing, Falcon, and Lightning. But it must be owned 
not for a shilling more than the five guineas each, to which he stood 
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pledged. The odds were forty-five to one against Beeswing, sixty 
to one against Lightning, and fifty to one against Falcon. 

‘A pretty lot to choose!’ exclaimed Sir Bale, with vexation. 
‘ As if I had money so often, that I should throw it away !’ 

The Baronet was testy in thinking over all this, and looked on 
Feltram’s message as an impertinence and the money as his own. 

Let us now see how Sir Bale Mardyke’s pocket fared. 

Sulkily enough at the close of the week he turned his back on 
Heckleston race-course, and took the road to Golden Friars. 

He was in a rage with his luck, and by no means satisfied with 
himself; and yet he had won something. The result of the racing 
had been curious. In the three principal races the favourites had 
been beaten: one by an accident, another on a technical point, and 
the third by fair running. And what horses had won? The names 
were precisely those which the ‘ fortune-teller’ had predicted. 

Well, then, how was Sir Bale in pocket as he rode up to his 
ancestral house of Mardykes, where a few thousand pounds would 
have been very welcome? He had won exactly 775 guineas; and 
had he staked a hundred instead of five on each of the names com- 
municated by Feltram, he would have won 15,500 guineas. 

He dismounted before his hall-door, therefore, with the discon- 
tent of a man who had lost nearly 15,000 pounds. Feltram was 
upon the steps, and laughed dryly. 

‘What do you laugh at ?’ asked Sir Bale tartly. 

‘ You’ve won, haven’t you ?’ 

‘Yes, I’ve won; I’ve won a trifle.’ 

‘On the horses I named ?’ 

‘Well, yes; it so turned out, by the merest accident.’ 

Feltram laughed again dryly, and turned away. 

Sir Bale entered Mardykes Hall, and was surly. He was in a 
much worse mood than before he had ridden to Heckleston. But 
after a week or so ruminating upon the occurrence, he wondered that 
Feltram spoke no more of it. It was undoubtedly wonderful. There 
had been no hint of repayment yet, and he had made some hundreds 
by the loan; and, contrary to all likelihood, the three horses named 
by the unknown soothsayer had won. Who was this gipsy? It 
would be worth bringing the soothsayer to Mardykes, and giving his 
people a camp on the warren, and all the poultry they could catch, 
and a pig or a sheep every now and then. Why, that seer was worth 
the philosopher’s stone, and could make Sir Bale’s fortune in a sea- 
son. Some one else would be sure to pick him up if he did not. 

So, tired of waiting for Feltram to begin, he opened the subject 
one day himself. He had not seen him for two or three days; and 
in the wood of Mardykes he saw his lank figure standing among the 
thick trees, upon a little knoll, leaning on a staff which he sometimes 
carried with him in his excursions up the mountains. 
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‘ Feltram !’ shouted Sir Bale. 

Feltram turned and beckoned. Sir Bale Mardykes muttered, 
but obeyed the signal. 

‘ I brought you here, because you can from this point with unusual 
clearness to-day see the opening of the Clough of Feltram at the 
other side, and the clump of trees, where you will find the way to 
reach the person about whom you are always thinking.’ 

‘Who said I am always thinking about him ?’ said the Baronet 
angrily ; for he felt like a man detected in a weakness, and re- 
sented it. 

‘I say it, because I know it; and you know it also. See that 
clump of trees standing solitary in the hollow? Among them, to 
the left, grows an ancient oak. Cut in its bark are two enormous 
letters—F ; so large and bold, that the rugged furrows of the oak 
bark fail to obscure them, although they are ancient and spread by 
time. Standing against the trunk of this great tree, with your back 
to these letters, you are looking up the Glen or Clough of Feltram, 
that opens northward, where stands Cloostedd Forest spreading far 
and thick. Now, how do you find our fortune-teller ?’ 

‘That is exactly what I wish to know,’ answered Sir Bale ; 
‘ because, although I can’t, of course, believe that he’s a witch, 
yet he has either made the most marvellous fluke I’ve heard of, 
or else he has got extraordinary sources of information ; or perhaps 
he acts partly on chance, partly on facts. Be it which you please, 
I say he’s a marvellous fellow; and I should like to see him, and 
have a talk with him; and perhaps he could arrange with me. I 
should be very glad to make an arrangement with him to give me 
the benefit of his advice about any matter of the same kind again.’ 

‘I think he’s willing to see you; but he’s a fellow with a queer 
fancy and a pig-head. He'll not come here; you must go to him; 
and approach him his own way too, or you may fail to find him. On 
these terms he invites you.’ 

Sir Bale laughed. . 

‘He knows his value, and means to make his own terms.’ 

‘ Well, there’s nothing unfair in that; and I don’t see that I 
should dispute it. How is one to find him ?’ 

‘ Stand, as I told you, with your back to those letters cut in the 
oak. Right before you lies an old Druidic altar-stone. Cast your 
eye over its surface, and on some part of it you are sure to see a 
black stain about the size of a man’s hand. Standing, as I suppose 
you, against the oak, that stain, which changes its place from day 
to day, will give you the line you must follow through the forest in 
order to light upon him. Take carefully from it such trees or objects 
as will guide you; and when the forest thickens, do the best you can 
to keep to the same line. You are sure to find him.’ 

‘You'll come, Feltram. I should lose myself in that wilderness, 
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and probably fail to discover him,’ said Sir Bale; ‘ and I really wish 
to see him.’ 

‘ When two people wish to meet, it is hard if they don’t. I can 
go with you a bit of the way; I can walk a little through the forest 
by your side, until I see the small flower that grows peeping here 
and there, that always springs where those people walk ; and when 
I begin to see that sign, I must leave you. And, first, I’ll take you 
across the lake.’ 

‘ By Jove, you’ll do no such thing!’ said Sir Bale hastily. 

‘ But that is the way he chooses to be approached,’ said Philip 
Feltram. 

‘I have a sort of feeling about that lake; it’s the one childish 
spot that is left in my imagination. The nursery is to blame for it— 
old stories and warnings; and I can’t think of that. I should feel 
that I had invoked an evil omen if I did. I know it is all nonsense; 
but we are queer creatures, Feltram. I must only ride there.’ 

‘Why, it is five-and-twenty miles round the lake to that; and 
after all were done, he would not see you. He knows what he’s 
worth, and he’ll have his own way,’ answered Feltram. ‘The sun 
will soon set. See that withered spray, near Snakes Island, that 
looks like fingers rising from the water? When its points grow 
tipped with red, the sun has but three minutes more to live.’ 

* € That is a wonder which I can’t see; it is too far away.’ 


‘Yes ; the lake has many signs ; but it needs sight to see them,’ 


said Feltram. 
‘So it does,’ said the Baronet ; ‘more than most men have got. 


I'll ride round, I say; and I make my visit, for this time, my own 


‘ You'll not find him, then ; and he wants his money. It would 
be a pity to vex him.’ 

‘It was to you he lent the money,’ said Sir Bale. 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Well, you are the proper person to find him out and pay him,’ 
urged Sir Bale. 

‘ Perhaps so; but he invites you; and if you don’t go, he may be 
offended, and you may hear no more from him.’ 

‘We'll try. When can you go? There are races to come off 
next week, for once and away, at Langton. I should not mind 
trying my luck there. What do you say?’ 

‘I know nothing about it. What can I say ?’ 

‘You can go there and pay him, and ask the same question— 
what horses, I mean, are to win. All the county are to be there; 
and plenty of money will change hands.’ 

‘T'll try,’ said Feltram. 
‘When will you go ?’ 
‘ To-morrow,’ he answered. 


way 
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‘I have an odd idea, Feltram, that you are really going to pay 
off those cursed mortgages.’ 

He laid his hand with at least a gesture of kindness on the thin 
arm of Feltram, who coldly answered, 

‘So have I;’ and walked down the side of the little knoll and 
away, without another word or look. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


ON THE LAKE, AT LAST. 


Next day Philip Feltram crossed the lake; and Sir Bale, seeing 
the boat on the water, guessed its destination, and watched its pro- 
gress with no little interest, until he saw it moored and its sail 
drop at the rude pier that affords a landing at the Clough of Fel- 
tram. He was now satisfied that Philip had actually gone to seek 
out the ‘ cunning man,’ and gather hints for the next race. 

When that evening Feltram returned, and, later still, entered 
Sir Bale’s library, the master of Mardykes was gladder to see him 
and more interested about his news than he would have cared to 
confess. 

Philip Feltram did not affect unconsciousness of that anxiety, 
but, with great directness, proceeded to satisfy it. 

‘I was in Cloostedd Forest to-day, nearly all day—and found the 
old gentleman in a wax. He did not ask me to drink, nor show me 
any kindness. He was huffed because you would not take the trouble 
to cross the lake to speak to him yourself. He took the money you 
sent him, and counted it over, and dropped it into his pocket; and 
he called you hard names enough and to spare; but I brought him 
round, and at last he did talk.’ 

‘ And what did he say ?’ 

‘He said that the estate of Mardykes would belong to a Fel- 
tram.’ 

‘He might have said something more likely,’ said Sir Bale 
sourly. ‘ Did he say anything more ?’ 

‘Yes. He said the winner at Langton Lea would be Silver 
Bell.’ 

‘ Any other name ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘Silver Bell? Well, that’s not so odd as the last. Silver Bell 
stands high in the list. He has a good many backers—long odds 
in his favour against most of the field. I should not mind backing 
Silver Bell.’ 

The fact is, that he had no idea of backing any other horse from 
the moment he heard the soothsayer’s prediction. He made up his 
mind to:no half measures this time. He would go in to win some- 
thing handsome. 
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He was in great force and full of confidence on the race-course. 
He had no fears for the result. He bet heavily. There was a good 
margin still untouched of the Mardykes estate; and Sir Bale was a 
good old name in the county. THe found a ready market for his 
offers, and had soon staked—such is the growing frenzy of that ex- 
citement—about twenty thousand pounds on his favourite, and stood 
to win seven. 

He did not win, however. He lost his twenty thousand pounds. 

And now the Mardykes estate was in imminent danger. Sir 
Bale returned, having distributed IO Us and promissory notes in 
all directions about him—quite at his wit’s end. 

Feltram was standing—as on the occasion of his former happier 
return—on the steps of Mardykes Hall, in the evening sun, throw- 
ing eastward a long shadow that was lost in the lake. He received 
him, as before, with a laugh. 

Sir Bale was too much broken to resent this laugh as furiously 
as he might, had he been a degree less desperate. 

He looked at Feltram savagely, and dismounted. 

‘ Last time you would not trust him, and this time he would not 
trust you. He’s huffed, and played you false.’ 

‘It was not he. I should have backed that d—d horse in any 
case,’ said Sir Bale, grinding his teeth. ‘What a witch you have 
discovered! One thing is true, perhaps. If there was a Feltram 
rich enough, he might have the estate now ; but there ain’t. They 
are all beggars. So much for your conjurer.’ 

‘He may make amends to you, if you make amends to him.’ 

‘He! Why, what can that wretched impostor do? D—n me, 
I’m past helping now.’ 

‘Don’t you talk so,’ said Feltram. ‘Be civil. You must please 
the old gentleman. He’ll make it up. He’s placable when it suits 
him. Why not go to him his own way? I hear you are nearly 
ruined. You must go and make it up.’ 

‘Make it up! With whom? With a fellow who can’t make 
even a guess at what’s coming? Why should I trouble my head 
about him more ?’ 

‘No man, young or old, likes to be frumped. Why did you 
cross his fancy? He won’t see you unless you go to him as he 
chooses.’ 

‘If he waits for that, he may wait till doomsday. I don’t choose 
to go on that water—and cross it I won't,’ said Sir Bale. 

But when his distracting reminders began to pour in upon him, 
and the idea of dismembering what remained of his property came 
home to him, his resolution faltered. 

‘I say, Feltram, what difference can it possibly make to him if 
I choose to ride round to Cloostedd Forest instead of crossing the 
lake in a boat ?” 
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Feltram smiled darkly, and answered, 

‘I can’t tell. Can you ?’ 

‘ Of course I can’t—I say I can’t; besides, what audacity of a 
fellow like that presuming to prescribe to me! Utterly ludicrous ! 
And he can’t predict—do you really think or believe, Feltram, that 
he can ?’ 

‘I know he can. I know he misled you on purpose. He likes 
to punish those who don’t respect his will; and there is a reason in 
it, often quite clear—not ill-natured. Now you see he compels you 
to seek him out, and when you do, I think he’ll help you through 
your trouble. He said he would.’ 

‘Then you have seen him since ?’ 

‘ Yesterday. He has put a pressure on you; but he means to 
help you.’ 

‘If he means to help me, let him remember I want a banker 
more than a seer. Let him give me a lift, as he did before. He 
must lend me money.’ 

‘ He’ll not stick at that. When he takes up a man, he carries 
him through.’ 

‘ The races of Byermere—I might retrieve at them. But they 
don’t come off for a month nearly; and what is a man like me to 
do in the mean time ?’ 

‘ Every man should know his own business best. I’m not like 
you,’ said Feltram grimly. 

Now Sir Bale’s trouble increased, for some people were press- 
ing. Something like panic supervened; for it happened that land 
was bringing just then a bad price, and more must be sold in conse- 
quence. 

‘ All I can tell them is, I am selling land. It can’t be done in 
an hour. I’m selling enough to pay them all twice over. Gentle- 
men used to be able to wait till a man sold his acres for payment. . 
D—n them! do they want my body, that they can’t let me alone 
for five minutes ?’ 

The end of it was, that before a week Sir Bale told Feltram that 
he would go by boat, since that fellow insisted on it; and he did 
not very much care if he were drowned. 

It was a beautiful autumnal day. Everything was bright in that 
mellowed sun, and the deep blue of the lake was tremulous with 
golden ripples ; and crag and peak and scattered wood, faint in the dis- 
tance, came out with a filmy distinctness on the fells in that plea- 
sant light. 

Sir Bale had been ill, and sent down the night before for Doctor 
Torvey. He was away with a patient. Now, in the morning, he 
had arrived inopportunely. He met Sir Bale as he issued from the 
house, and had a word with him in the court, for he would not turn 
back. 
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‘ Well,’ said the Doctor, after his brief inspection, ‘ you ought 
to be in your bed ; that’s all I can say. You are perfectly mad to 
think of knocking about like this. Your pulse is at a hundred 
and ten; and, if you go across the lake and walk about Cloostedd, 
you'll be raving before you come back.’ 

Sir Bale told him, apologetically, as if his life were more to his 
doctor than to himself, that he would take care not to fatigue him- 
self, and that the air would do him good, and that in any case he 
could not avoid going; and so they parted. 

Sir Bale took his seat beside Feltram in the boat, the sail was 
spread, and, bending to the light breeze that blew from Golden 
Friars, she glided from the jetty under Mardykes Hall, and the 
eventful voyage had begun. 





MEDIZVAL ART OF TRAVEL 


Brier .y stated, the medizval art of travel was to stay at home, or, 
if you were obliged to travel, to get home again as fast as possible. 
To put this fact, however, in so bald a way would not only convey 
little amusement or instruction to the readers of Beneravia, but 
would convey it in so short a paper, as to be hardly worth the trouble 
of reading it. Let me try to show what they thought themselves, 
the travellers of the Middle Ages, of travelling either for pleasure or 
for business. 

They used to stay at home if they could. We get abroad when 
we can. The centuries have changed us. Men used to love the 
town and hate the country. They now hate the town—at certain 
seasons, mark you—and love the country. Town used to mean 
safety. Now, when it does not mean society, it means work. 
Country used to mean robbers and discomfort. Now, when it does 
not mean canvassing, courtship, or visites de cérémonie, it means 
holiday, idlesse, or sport. The external world, which now means a 
change from the monotony of daily life, meant then the country of 
enemies and cutthroats; and no one brought news of it to the quiet 
towns but pilgrims, crusaders, and wandering merchants. The roads 
were tracks, and the track sometimes got lost on the moor or the 
mountain. The pack-horse carried the baggage, and the sumpter- 
mule the provisions. 

Presently things got improved, men began to go about again, 
and in fulness of time even the grand tour was instituted. This 
used to consist of a series of cities united by a dreary journey in a 
stifling coach, along roads where you might possibly meet brigands, 
and mountains where you would be certain to meet some kind of 
breakdowns. The inns were sure to be wretched, and the prices 
certain to be exorbitant. 

Whence comes the taste for the picturesque? How have we 
become awakened to the possession of a sense which our forefathers 
knew nothing of? Yet the ancients had glimmerings of it. Virgil 
notes how the shadows of the mountains lie lengthening across the 
plains ; it is not alone for coolness that he lies in the shadow of the 
rock; and his love-for the 


‘ Muscosi fontes et somno mollior herba’ 


is too deep for us to believe that he was wholly indifferent to the 
charms of Nature. Nor is Virgil the only one. 
The medieval poets have lost this sense. There is no trace of 
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it whatever. They love the return of summer and the flight of 
winter. Spring comes; then the birds sing, the flowers open their 
blossoms, the trees put on their new leaves. It is the season of 
love, and hope, and gladness. All poets sing then; not because 
they want to go roaming over the mountains and through the forests 
like Jubal—who 
‘ Even as he travelled he would climb 
The farthest mountain—’ 

but because they like to stroll in the garden of Love, with Joy, and 
Sweet Thought, and Sweet Looks, the dear companions of Love 
their king. Again, the chief happiness of Horace was in rest and 
sleep in a flowery shade, even in a cavern, garnished with freshly- 
gathered roses, with which to crown Lalage or decorate the tangles 
of Newra’s hair. Guillaume de Lorris, on the other hand, cares 
nothing about caverns, which may possibly harbour wolves or rob- 
bers, and delights to stroll up and down a garden well walled and 
shut in—if fortified, so much the better—bright with roses, soft 
turf, and blossoming fruit-trees. Here he will indite and sing bal- 
lads to his mistress, and, while the summer lasts, bask in the sun- 
shine of her smiles. When winter comes, he will dream of the past, 
and hope for another spring. The seasons of the year are to him 
typical of the seasons of love; and the seasons and progress of love 
he allegorises, when he is in a serious mood, into the spiritual pro- 
gress of the Christian. 

It seems as if a certain sense of security is necessary for the 
development of this sense of the picturesque. When men began to 
go abroad without fear of wild-beasts, robbers, and enemies—when 
they could journey singly, instead of in bands—when civilisation, 
such as that which Horace enjoyed, made the neighbourhood of 
cities safe—then the feeling would naturally awaken, and the glories 
of Nature be once more sung. 

But to the poet of the Middle Ages the mountains were dread- 
ful, painful, horrible. They symbolised the wild regions outside the 
pale of Christendom, naturally the howling abode of all the devils, 
where those not occupied in predatory incursions into the enemy’s 
country prowled about hungry to devour; their iceclad sides made 
the traveller tremble with affright ; their dark pine-forests made him 
look out for uncouth monsters—behind every tree a bear, in every 
cavern a wolf, and a viper under every heap of leaves; the narrow 
paths and steep precipices awakened in the pilgrims emotions very 
much the opposite of those which are supposed to rise in the modern 
breast ; fear, fatigue, and discomfort were the three concomitants of 
a journey over the mountains. Hear what one of them says—he 
sings it in a ballad—of his journey out of Lombardy to what he calls 
Hungary; we may suppose that he passed through the Tyrol. The 
lines are more forcible than poetical : 
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‘ Of Paradise I cannot sing or say, 

Because I ne’er was there: but come with me 
Where I have been, and you shall learn a way 

That leads to Hell. °Tis out of Lombardy, 
Among the mighty mountains as you face 

To Hungary. There, all the long year round, 
Lies the wild snow about the fir-trees’ base ; 

A very hell in this fair world ’tis found. 


There cart nor chariot passes; there the sun 

Cannot through mist and cloud shine on the land; 
No birds can live the ice-clad trees upon; 

The roadway spans a foot on either hand— 
Who stumbles, dies; the horses, if they meet, 

One must the other hurl from off the ground ; 
And, with its fearful paths and trembling feet, 

The land a hell in this fair world is found. 


Verdure is none: no boar, nor stag, nor doe— 
Only the bear and chamois on the height. 
No wheat or vine within these climes may grow; 
The poor folk seek their food from morn till night. 
There Lucifer, mid darkness, wind, and cold, 
O’er all his subject devils is enthroned; 
There doth the keys of frost and winter hold, 
And there a hell on this fair world is found.’ 


I submit the foregoing not as a poem of merit, but as a tolerably 
graphic account of the frame of mind in which a traveller crossed the 
Alps, and of the memories which his journey left upon him. 


As for seafaring—going down in great ships—this was still 
worse. ‘ Have you ever,’ asks a speaker in one of Erasmus’s collo- 
quies—‘ have you ever seen the Alps?’ ‘I have,’ returns the other. 
‘Well,’ says the first interlocutor—mindful, perhaps, of that great 
exaggerator, Virgil, 

‘Hi summo in fiuctu pendent, his unda dehiscens 

Terram inter fluctus aperit’— 
‘ well, those mountains are like warts, if you compare them with 
the waves of the sea. For when you are on the top of a wave, you 
may touch the moon with your finger; and when you are at the 
bottom, you think you are going straight to Tartarus.’ Obviously 
we are living in a degenerate age, and can show few storms to com- 
pare with those of our ancestors. 

Robbers, storms, and wild-beasts are of course the staple dis- 
comforts in medieval travelling; but to these was added the general 
discomfort of the inns. Thus there is a well-known contrast be- 
tween German and French inns in Erasmus. Speaking of an inn 
at Lyons, Gulielmus says: ‘ What a jolly place it was! It must be 
the identical spot where the Sirens lived, whence Ulysses could not 
drag his companions ; for at table there was always some pretty 
woman present, brightening us up with jokes and fun. First came 
the mother, bidding us welcome ; then her daughter, polite and 
accomplished, who might have cheered even Cato himself. And 
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they do not talk with you like a stranger, but like an old friend. 
Then, because they cannot be always with you, having to look after 
other, guests, there is another girl ready for every kind of joke, and 
able to hold her own against all comers till the daughter comes back. 
Everywhere girls and women to wait on you, wash and brush your 
clothes, and bring them back to you clean and neat. Everywhere 
but in the stable, perhaps. And sometimes even they are found 
there.’ His friend, who rejoices in the name of Butulphus, says 
that he admires the German inns more. Their customs, he main- 
tains, with a delicious irony, are more maseuline. ‘In a German 
inn no one would ever dream of saluting a traveller. This would 
be a courtesy unworthy of the severity of Germany—tristis cultu 
aspectuque, as Tacitus hath it. You get under the windows of the 
inn and bawl for some one to come. When you are quite hoarse, a 
surly head is poked out. You ask the head if there is any room. 
Probably he does not give you any answer. That means that there 
is room ; and you go-round to the stables, which he indicates to you 
by a gesture. Finding out these, you proceed to rub down your 
horse with your own hands, for none of the servants will stir hand 
or foot for you. After looking to the welfare of your beast, you 
make the best of your way to the common room, where the stove is, 
with, boots, baggage, saddle and all. Here, if you like, you may 
take off your wet clothes and hang them up to dry. There is water 
to wash in, it is true; but, after using it, it is necessary to call for 
more water to wash off the stains of the last. When all the guests 
have arrived, and not before, supper is served. If you complain, 
all the answer you get is: Go to another inn. When all have 
come in, an old servant proceeds to heap upon the stove, whether it 
is hot or cold, as many logs as there are guests. Presently supper 
is served. Everybody pays alike, whether he drinks much or little. 
And if any one is tired and wants to go to bed, he is told to wait 
till all the rest. want to go too.’ 

The whole scene has been taken almost word for word and most 
admirably utilised by Mr. Charles Reade in his novel, T’he Cloister 
and the Hearth. For when a man writes of the times of Erasmus, 
he must use the writings of Erasmus. Few men moved abroad who 
could stay at home. No one walked who could find a horse to carry 
him ; and no one went alone who could get a companion to go with 
him. ‘To get from town to chateau and from chateau to town was 
as much as any one cared to do ; and even in the chateau life was not 
tolerable, unless enlivened by plenty of company, bright weather, 
and summer. Enustache Deschamps, who is glib enough in his 
praises of those chateaux where he gets good company and lots of 
singing and dancing, complains bitterly of the loneliness and dul- 
ness of his own. ‘Early in the morning,’ he says, ‘ before day- 
break, the crows begin asking each other when the sun is going to 
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rise. All day long every kind of bird is singing; and there is low- 
ing of oxen, cows, and calves, and bleating of sheep—not to speak 
of the bell of the monastery, 

Qui tout l’entendement destruit 

A gens qui sont en maladie. 
At night the owls come with their death-calls and their mournful 
cries. And then there are the fleas.’ 

This traveller, with whom we have already crossed the Alps, is 
as splenetic an observer as Smollett himself. In a foreign country 
he complains that he is no better off than a dog barking—under- 
standing nobody and being understood by nobody. And then, writ- 
ing two hundred years before Erasmus, he draws exactly the same 
kind of picture of a German inn that I have already quoted from 
Erasmus. And both descriptions—written with pens dipped in gall 
—bear the impress of the truth of their narrative. 

The most delightful part of travelling, with our Eustache, is to 
be going home. ‘Once I have passed the Lis,’ he says, ‘I shall 
be gay and jolly in the pleasant land of France, where I can live 
at my ease, and not have to sleep out at nights and lie in the fields 
in hunger, cold, and rain.’ 

The reasons why men in the Middle Ages travelled were for pur- 
poses of embassy, for trade, for learning, or for war—never for plea- 
sure. They neither wanted—at least only here and there one or 
two, rari nantes in gurgite vasto, wanted—to see countries or to 
see men. For spirit of enterprise there was none. And of all 
the fabliaux and contes with which the literature of the Langue 
d’Oil abounds, I remember not one which turns upon any incident 
likely to rouse the enthusiasm of travel. Quite the contrary. The 
old stories which the Trouvéres related in their monotonous verse 
show for the manners and customs of Armenia, Greece, Palestine, 
or Egypt, those of the day. There was little hint at any difference, 
and therefore little hope or prospect of any change. Moreover, the 
few who returned from foreign travel would have but a dreary story 
to tell. The Crusader, escaped from the thousand perils which 
strewed the roads to the Holy City with the bones of his friends, 
could tell of starvation, heat, and thirst on the burning Syrian 
plains; the pilgrim showed his scars of torture and told his stories of 
imprisonment and suffering; and the soldier had had quite enough 
of the pleasures of a campaign. But ambassadors had to go from 
country to country. A good many embassies, for instance, were 
always wending their way to and from Rome. Merchants were 
obliged to go about in ships. The greater part of the trade from 
the East was carried on, it is true, through Venice; but from 
Venice almost as much, perhaps, came to the ports of Spain, France, 
and England in ships as overland. The life of a merchant-captain 
was then one full of danger and probability of misfortune. Worse 
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enemies than Eurus and Auster assailed him. If he came from the 
Levant, he had to run the gauntlet of the Greek and Turkish rovers. 
Very likely there might be a swift galley or two, the private pro- 
perty of some enterprising Sicilian noble, hovering round Cape Pas- 
saro. Safely past Sicily, there were the piratic craft of the Moors, 
who robbed not only your merchandise, but your liberty. Or, suppose 
the Straits of Gibraltar got through, and the ship’s course turned 
northward—London town the port—who was to say whether the 
sturdy sailors from Havre and Nantes might not be coasting near 
their own harbour, thirsting for prey? While in the Channel itself 
there was always that devil incarnate, Eustace the Monk, or some 
other as bad, prowling about ; and small difference it made to Eus- 
tace and his like whether the bottom they captured bore an Eng- 
lish or a French ensign. For Eustace fought sometimes for one 
flag, sometimes for another. 

The merriest travellers were the wandering students. They had 
nothing to lose if they were robbed, and were pretty sure of a wel- 
come of some rough kind when they arrived at their destination. 
Their nomadic lot was, however, often a hard one; and Oxford was 
not the only university where laws were passed regulating the beg- 
ging of the undergraduates. An adventure told by Des Periers of 
three students going home shows one peril, at least, of the roads. 
These learned youths had but three sentences of Latin at command, 
the meaning of which they did not understand, between them. Each 
choosing one, they determined to make a parade of their learning 
on the first opportunity that offered. As they journey through a 
forest, they come upon the body of a recently murdered man. While 
they are gazing at this, they are surprised by the Provost, who 
catches them, as he thinks, red-handed. 

‘Who did this ?’ he asks. 

‘ Nos tres clerici,’ answers the first. 

‘ But what for?’ demands the Provost in astonishment. 

‘Pro bursa et pecunid,’ says the second. 

‘Hang them all up instantly!’ cries the outraged minister of 
justice. 

‘ Aiquum et justum est,’ says the third. 

They certainly deserved to be hanged, though they get off, for 
being the heroes of so very dull a story. 

Undergraduates in medieval times were not good at travelling. 
The long vacation, it would seem, if it then existed, only affected 
those who could get away to help in the harvest. Occasionally, 
however, the plague would break out; and then all dispersed, de- 
vious, to avoid it ; but few indeed were the rambles on highway or 
on mountain in quest of enjoyment. For the merchant travelled 
only to get money; the scholar only to get learning; the ambassa- 
dor only to get honour; and the soldier to get what all soldiers are 
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so fond of desiring, but which comes in such infinitesimal quantities 
when subdivided among an army—glory. There was very little 
sport, as we understand sport. Falconry was a form of it, certainly; 
and there was hunting; but hunting meant something a good deal 
more dangerous than pig-sticking in India. Modern sport means 
an absolute immunity from any other danger than your neighbour’s 
barrel. When the King of France went out a-hunting, he chased 
the savage boar till the beast turned upon him, and tried, if he must 
die, to die at least revenged. 

As for walking, the original inventor—there may have been 
earlier pedestrians by choice, but I have not succeeded in finding 
any—was a certain worthless scamp of the sixteenth century called 
Charles Coypeau d’Assoucy. As Tubal Cain invented the art of work- 
ing in metals, and Jubal the art of putting together sweet sounds, 
so Charles Coypeau invented—trouva, as he said—the art of walk- 
ing, considered not as a necessary and somewhat laborious means 
of locomotion,—a part of the pilgrimage of man, a necessity, hard- 
ship, and pain,—but as a grand delight and pastime. He was a 
poet, in a second-rate sort of way; an imitator, at some distance, 
of Scarron ; and used to delight in calling himself, being a gentle- 
man of Bohemian tendencies, loose principles, and considerable 
powers of self-assertion, the Emperor of Burlesque. His life is 
curious, and not particularly edifying. When he was not in jail, he 
used to go up and down the land of France, and even of Italy, fol- 
lowed by two pages carrying his lute, and, as he tells us, his other 
two old and constant companions, a quartan fever and his evil 
genius. An ass carried his music and baggage, and the last of the 
Trouvéres sang his lays to whatever audience he could command. 
He was, in a way, a gentleman, and was received as such. Occa- 
sionally he got into trouble, and spent indeed a very doleful, as well 
as a very dissolute, life. 

And this is what the prophet of pedestrianism says of his newly 
discovered method of travel: ‘ When I make a journey on foot, it is 
not to save the expense of horse hire. . . How great is the pleasure 
of marching along with swinging arms, a good pair of flat shoes, 
without any fear of breaking your neck by a fall, or of running your 
eye into a projecting bough !—journeying through the country like a 
philosopher taking a turn in his garden—treading now on the velvet 
carpet of the turf, now keeping along the banks of a stream, and now 
walking on the very traces of the fairies’ round. What delight to 
stop when you please, and to contemplate as long as you like what- 
ever looks pleasant and pretty; to gather the hawthorn and the wild 
rose ; to quench your thirst in the shade at a roadside inn or at a 
sparkling fountain; to rest by a brook and watch the waves run past 
and the fish swim; and, without any fear of finding the town-gates 
shut upon you, to fall asleep to the sweet murmur of the zephyrs or 
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the carols of the birds! . . . And is there anything in the world more 
agreeable than to see on the one side the setting sun with its gold 
and scarlet, giving promise of a bright to-morrow ; and on the other, 
your teeth sharpened by appetite, to discover below you the steeple 
of the village where you will find bed and board ?’ 

Charles Coypeau, however, was before his time, and his journeys 
were not without their drawbacks. Being a great coward, he used 
to be always in a horrible fear of being robbed. Making his pages 
go fifty paces ahead with the donkey, he kept well behind with the 
money; then, if any suspicious figures appeared, he was ready to 
drop the purse behind a bush and go on to meet them empty-handed. 
We are not told what place in the procession was occupied “by his 
evil genius and his quartan fever. 

It seems pleasant to look back upon the old times, which, fore- 
shortened by time, appear under so splendid a blaze of colours. Chau- 
cer’s pilgrims, so glad and merry, seem to typify the times for us. 
The squire rides along the road, crowned with a chaplet of roses. 
Presently follows the knight, bearing his lady’s sleeve. Here come 
a party of jolly friars, ready to sell their pardons, and to hear con- 
fessions at a cheaper rate than the village parson. They are great 
favourites with the women, and sometimes the men get into a rage 
with them, when it becomes bad for the friars. Here is a great 
lady on horseback, escorted by men-at-arms and knights in armour. 
Here are a dozen ragamuffin scholars, singing Latin doggrel songs ; 
or here is a stately procession, with a cardinal going on an embassy. 
In his suite humbly follow, for protection, a train of sumpter-mules 
belonging to merchants, bearing merchandise from Venice. But the 
roads arenot.crowded. The travellers pass by, few and far between. 
Here is a little troop of pilgrims—they are not at all like Chaucer's 
jolly band. Their hearts are full of repentance and sorrow; their 
memories are black and dreadful; they are half-starving ; they are 
badly clad, full of sickness and horrid forms of disease now almost 
unknown. And the knight keeps his lance in rest, and his sword 
loose in its scabbard, ready for the ‘casual robber. The students 
hush their songs when they get to the heart of the forest, though 
they have little enough to lose. The merchant trembles in spite of 
his escort; black Care sits beside the ambassador; and here and 
there the elms bear strange and fearful burdens of hanging bodies. 
For, as I said before, the medieval art of travel was to stay at home. 

WALTER BESANT. 





YEARS AGO, OR YESTERDAY ? 


I am mazed; did we part here years ago, 
Or yesterday ? The gorse is in flower 

As it was; as they went the gray gulls go 
On the seaward side of the tower. 


Was it years ago? Without foam-crests roll 

The waves as they rolled, but they fix not the hour. 
Was it yestereve ? The aureole 

Of the sun is the same on the tower. 


Peace on the sea! no difference, none, 
To a painter, betwixt that hour and this ; 
Except that where stood two stands one, 
Nor lips by the tower now kiss. 


O ye that remind me of hope and desire, 
Have ye no pity? Mockers ye are, 

O flowers, and tower, and sunset-fire ! 
Hast thou none, evening-star ? 


I envy the great chalk-stones on the beach, 
For the tide will be drowning them by and by ; 
Yon daws, how they keep beyond gunshot reach— 
They love life better than I! 


So they were flying before my teen 

On that other eve; such a sea I recall— 
Notes of far azure, near ultramarine, 

And emerald nearest of all. 


Sunset makes heaven a garden again 
Of roses and lilies, red, golden, and white ; 
There was, and is, never a breath on the main, 
And hardly upon the height. 


’Twixt shore and offing the sea scarce swings : 
Tempest, arise! and scatter the spray 

On tower, and tower-skirting wings !— 
Ha! a gull that is white, not gray, 





YEARS AGO, OR YESTERDAY ? 


Flies crippled past ; for its colour rare 

They have shot at it in the village below: 
Not a wounded wing was in all the air 

Many years, or few hours, ago. 


Heavily, heavily on it wheels, 

And staggers, a gunshot-wounded bird ; 
Like to my spirit its wild wing reels, 

And its cry is as sad as my word. 


But I know now this from that summer eve, 
Not only by missing her yielded lip ; 

I am soothed, and my memory’s loss retrieve, 
In that bird’s companionship. 


Gulls of its colour are rare, but my plight 
Is rarer; my hair was never gray ; 

But now, as I stand by the tower, it is white, 
And was brown when I stood yesterday. 


R. W. BADDELEY. 
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